










THE CHAUTAUQUAN 





N the United States the paramount question today is 
“genuine” revision of the tariff. Congress, in special 
session, is wrestling with the question, and the whole moral 
influence of the new administration is frankly thrown—and 
has been since Mr. Taft’s nomination and election—on the 
side of the friends of liberal revision. The “interests” op- 
posed-to reduction of unnecessary duties, the monopolies 
that flourish under the shelter of excessive protection, have 
been active in circulating reports to the effect that “liberal” 
revision means heavy deficits in the Treasury balances and 
as a last resort, the reimposition of “war taxes.” It is true 
that the government faces a heavy deficit of over $100,000,- 
000 this fiscal year, and that not only the customs, but the 
internal-revenue, will need earnest consideration, but it is 
not true that “genuine” and liberal revision of the tariff 
spells new taxes in other directions or the revival of oppres- 
sive, inconvenient, and unfamiliar “war” duties. As a mat- 
ter of fact, lower duties tend to increase government in- 
come by encouraging importation of raw materials, articles 
of comfort, and luxuries. Thus a proper reduction of high 
duties may solve the question of the deficit without recourse 
to new taxes. Few members of Congress, indeed, are pre- 
pared publicly to propose “war taxes” in advance of compre- 
hensive and final action with reference to the tariff. 

The fundamental principles of the process of tariff re- 
vision in the United States are now well understood, and 
there is little ground for apprehension in business circles. 
There is to be no attack on protection, but substantial reduc- 
tions can be made in many lines without injustice to national 
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industry. A dual tariff, on the European plan, with maxi- 
mum rates for non-reciprocity countries and minimum rates 
for such as are prepared to give us equivalent concessions, 
is more and more strongly favored, though this kind of a 
tariff has its serious dangers. It may provoke commercial 
conflicts and it gives the “standpatters” ample opportunities 
to resist actual modification of antiquated or extortionist 
duties. A dual tariff would be acceptable to the reformer, 
provided the maximum duties were moderate and reasonable 
enough in themselves and just to the American consumers. 

At any rate, whatever is done must, as all agree, be 
done with businesslike efficiency and dispatch. Industry 
and trade have to some extent been adversely affected by 
the uncertainty as to the outcome of the work on the tariff; 
such, at least, is the opinion of merchants and financiers and 
trade organs. Nothing else, it is said, has stood in the way 
of complete restoration of prosperity, and as such restora- 
tion has been slower than was anticipated, the disposition 
to find the cause of this retardation in the tariff “agitation” 
is not unnatural. The task of Congress should be com- 
pleted in June. 

In Great Britain the fiscal or “tariff reform” issue is 
again coming to the front. The House of Commons 
has rejected a motion favoring a small tax on food imported 
from foreign countries, with preference for the colonies, 
but whether the Liberal majority in that chamber still rep- 
resents the country on the great fiscal questions, as it did 
three and a half years ago, when the Tories were over- 
whelmingly defeated, is a matter of opinion. Trade losses 
and unemployment have tended to strengthen the movement 
called “Chamberlainism,” the cause of protection plus colo- 
nial preference, and the Tories have apparently recovered 
confidence. Notwithstanding recent social developments— 
the old-age pension system, labor legislation, etc.—the fiscal 
issue will undoubtedly be the leading issue in the next gen- 
eral election in England; and that election is not far off. 
The House of Lords is anxious to hasten it, while the Liber- 
als feel that undue delay may do them more harm than good. 
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In France likewise the issue of the day is tariff revis- 
ion. Even the proposed income tax, unpopular as it is with 
the mercantile interests, has been overshadowed by the con- 
troversy over the tariff. The present duties were enacted 
in 1902, but since then many changes have been made in 
them. Increased protection is now demanded by powerful 
interests on the ground that France has suffered from tariff 
indiscrimination, as well as on the further ground that new 
industries have arisen that need fostering. The opponents 
of higher protection say that the proposed remedy would 
provoke retaliation and close to France some of her best 
markets, including the American. Reciprocity rather than 
increased protection is the counter-proposal of these ele- 
ments. The subject is vigorously debated in the Parisian 
press, and parliament is expected to take it up at its next 
session. The outcome of the tariff struggle in this country 
may have no slight effect on the trend of the fiscal discus- 
sion in France and in England. 


Probation for Trusts and Control of Prices 


Extraordinary things have been witnessed recently in 
this country with reference to trusts and monopolies. Court 
decisions ousting law-breaking trusts from whole states, 
though based on perfectly simple and well-settled legal prin- 
ciples, such as the right of a state to lay down conditions for 
corporations asking privileges of-it—are startling in prac- 
tice, but even more startling have been some of the results 
of such decisions. Rather than leave rich fields and see 
competitors invade them, the arrogant trusts, so impatient 
of public control and so ready to condemn measures of 
regulation as “Socialistic” and dangerous, have offered to 
put themselves within the complete control of the courts 
of the offended states—to act under the direction of trustees 
appointed by order of court, to accept the fullest publicity, 
to agree to charge reasonable rates, to abandon all devious 
and dark practices—in short to do everything that can be 
rightly demanded of a public corporation. 
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The spectacle of a trust under probation, of a trust led 
and watched by a court, with a suspended sentence of ouster 
ever threatening it in the event of a lapse into vice or crime, 
would indeed be a strange one. Probation for juvenile of- 
fenders is familiar, as is probation or the “parole” for adult 
criminals of certain classes. The theory is that if the first 
offender should be “given a chance to mend his ways” 
with advantage to himself, to his family, and to the state 
why should not probation be applied to trusts and corpora- 
tions? There is no apparent reason why it should not be; 
only, the fact that the suggestion originated with a powerful 
trust is distinctly remarkable. 

Still, in the case of an interstate trust, especially trusts 
that are under federal as well as state fire for alleged viola- 
tion of laws and contract obligations, local probation might 
present certain anomalies. If a trust of this kind were under 
probation and court control in one state and “fancy free” in 
another, possibly a neighboring state, what would happen? 
It might attempt to recoup itself where it was free for the 
losses sustained in the other state. A Janus-faced trust, 
victorious, say in Missouri, but wedded to its rebates, its 
tricks, its sharp practices, its unfair methods in Illinois, 
would not please the people of the latter state. They would 
naturally insist on a degree of control and regulation that 
their neighbors enjoyed, and the old reasons against such 
control would no longer sound plausible. Thus state proba- 
tion for trusts might lead to national control and to a 
system of national incorporation. 

It may be pointed out here that President Gary of the 
United States Steel corporation and Mr. Carnegie, the for- 
mer iron and steel master, have publicly advocated govern- 
ment control of prices in monopolized industries. The latter 
has made the proposal directly and deliberately, while the 
former has indicated his approval of the idea in his testi- 
mony regarding the tariff on steel products. The trusts, he 
said, that needed and asked for high protection should be 
prepared to submit to governmental regulation designed to 
Prevent abuse of their power, and even the prices of their 
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products might in the absence of competition, be fixed by 
the state. As for Mr. Carnegie, he holds that, in view of 
the growth of monopoly, there is no way to protect con- 
sumers save through governmental control of prices in trust- 
controlled industries. He wrote recently as follows in repiy 
to - criticism of his “radical” views: 


It is not alone in steel that there is today a practical monopoly, 
tobacco, thread, sugar, oil, even if there be different manufacturers 
in all of these, have that “sort of an understanding” which creates 
monopoly. 

Assuming that competition is dying and will soon be dead, as 
far as articles of general consumption are concerned, the prices that 
a monopoly fixes will be such as will amply protect the small con- 
sumers. You need have no fear for that. 

We have an illustration of what is coming in the New York 
Gas Company case, which has just been decided by a court. The 
gas company has to refund many millions of dollars because its price 
was tod high. A monopoly could not be permitted to make its own 
price. No doubt the consumer had his remedy because of some 
charter provision, but the Nation can readily assume such control 
as will give it proper authority to protect the consumer. * 
Some remedy must be found; I have thought over the subject sl 
considered substitutes, but without success; it always comes back 
to me that Government control, and that alone, will properly solve 
the problem. 

There is nothing alarming in this; capital is perfectly safe in 
the gas company, although it is under court control. So will all capi- 
tal be, although under Government control. It will be impossible 
for corporations to inflate their capital wrongly, and also to inflate 
their prices unreasonably. What is reasonable and proper will be 
for the court to determine. 


A few years ago such ideas would have been regarded 
as too extreme to be entertained by practical men. But 
“times have changed” in truth when Messrs. Gary and Car- 
negie profess them and when great trusts are anxious to 
place themselves under protection and absolute judicial 
direction. 


eS 
The Improvement of Rural Life 
Congress, it is to be supposed, will show itself friendlier 
in the future than it has shown itself in the past to the ques 
tion of the improvement of industrial and social conditions in 
rural communities. The friction between it and Mr. Roose- 
velt prevented sober consideration of the tentative proposals 
of the so-called Roosevelt commission on farm life, but 
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enlightened public opinion has evinced deep interest in those 
proposals and favors the completion of the inquiry. The 
farmers themselves appreciate the significance of the under- 
taking, and their suggestions to the commission have been 
of value and importance. What farmers chiefly complain of 
is isolation, and the remedy most frequently mentior.ed 
better roads. Some would like to see a revival of the ol-l 
Lyceum, which served as a social center for rural districts 
in some localities, and the Chautauqua work has bees of 
inestimable profit educationally and socially. 

The meetings and conferences that the commission has 
held, as well as the voluminous correspondence it has called 
forth, together with the comments of the rural and soci- 
ological press, indicate that the essential needs of rural life 
in the United States are these: 

1. A new type of schools—a system of education bet- 
ter adapted to agricultural and allied industries. The “red 
school house” has done its work, but to-day there is more 
poetry than fact in the praises of it that continue to be sung. 
To establish good agricultural colleges or schools here and 
there is not enough. The whole educational system in the 
rural areas should be readjusted to fit the young for the life 
of the farm, the small town, the village, and, moreover, the 
school building itself should even more than in large, cos- 
mopolitan cities, be used as a center for spiritual, artistic, 
and social activities. 

2. More varied and more systematic co-operation for 
marketing products, buying supplies and articles of comfort, 
and introducing labor-saving machinery. There are many 
farmers’ alliances and organizations, but what may be called 
industrial co-operation has not been cultivated in the United 
States. If the wage-workers do not yet feel its necessity, 
the farmers and cattle-raisers and cotton-growers certainly 
do. 

3. Better facilities for communication and transporta- 
tion, especially in the shape of good highways, rapid exten- 
sion of rural delivery, a parcels post, postal savings banks, 
and the development of rural circulating libraries. 
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4. The encouragement of individual occupying owner- 
ship, of genuine “settlement” of land. Tenant farmers 
take little interest either in the land or in the activities of 
the farmers ; they are not progressive in any direction. Land 
monopoly, absentee landlordism, and the holding of large 
tracts of land for speculation are evils that are assuming 
serious proportions with us. The inquiry into rural life 
has not directed as much attention to these things as they 
deserve, but the farmers themselves are aware of their 
detrimental effect and have freely testified before the com- 
mission in the sense indicated. 

It has been made perfectly plain to honest observers that 
the government cannot do much to improve farm life, 
though the states can do a great deal in providing the de- 
sired educational facilities, in the way of road building, etc. 
The function of the commission from the first has been to 
arouse the farmers and start movements among them in the 
several directions just briefly discussed. Very little will 
ever be demanded of Congress or of the federal govern- 
ment in addition to what it is already doing through the 
Agricultural Department. Its sympathy and concern, how- 
ever, will mean much, in a moral way, to the advanced ele- 
ments among the farmers, the elements that are to con- 
tinue the education and bring about the organization recom- 
mended by the commission. 


bal 


“Organizing” the Theater and Purifying the Drama 

Years ago earnest thinkers like Matthew Arnold de- 
manded the “organization” of the theater in the interest of 
the higher culture of modern democracy. They regarded 
the stage as a great educational institution, a unifying and 
elevating force—much as Tolstoy regards art at large—and 
deplored the fact that it was given over to commercialism 
and mere entertainment—the latter, to boot, not always of a 
wholesome, innocent order. 

The theater has not been “organized” since that cry was 
raised, though here and there attempts at building up small 
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theaters consecrated to true, sincere and fine art, and inde- 
pendent of the consideration of profit have been made. New 
Tork is constructing a new theater under the auspices of 
wealthy and cultured persons, and it is to be endowed so 
liberally that “the box office” need not be consulted as to 
commercial value of the plays produced. This institution 
may become another luxury of fashion and aristocracy, 
as some fear, or it may prove the beginning of the much- 
wished for national theater, as others hope. Meantime there 
are certain tendencies in the commercial theater which are 
just now exciting vigorous disapproval and protest. They 
are hardly new but the best critics of the drama agree that 
in the last four or five years things have been going from 
bad to worse. Plays that used to be attacked and sometimes 
suppressed on moral grounds, or on grounds of mere good 
taste and good sense, are now produced almost without hesi- 
tation or fear, and many of them escape challenge. There 
has been a lowering of standards, of tone and interest in the 
intelligent and moral aspects of the drama. One downward 
step leads to another; there is an education downward as 
well as one upward. 

But at last the more self-respecting and serious critics 
have begun to protest against vulgarity, filth, excessive “re- 
alism,” so-called, in the drama. Leading churchmen, edi- 
tors, actors and even theatrical managers are indorsing the 
agitation for a purer and nobler drama and lending it their 
pens and voices. A censorship of the stage is threatened 
in the event of undue opposition on the part of the play- 
wrights and managers who are responsible for the offensive 
type of plays. Indeed one or two local attempts at such a 
censorship have already been reported. 

In England a censorship of the theater has long existed, 
but dissatisfaction with it is deep and widespread. The 
ablest authors and dramatists deny that it has been helpful 
either to art or to public morals and have repeatedly de- 
manded it abolition. It may be questioned whether an offi- 
cial censorship of the theater would “work” in this country. 
The effective and permanent remedy is a censorship by pub- 
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lic opinion and the teachers and guides of the great public. 
It is said with truth that to denounce a play as filthy and 
vicious is often to make it pecuniarily successful, and it is 
a fact that the more unscrupulous managers rejoice in ad- 
verse criticism of their productions when the critics, while 
condemning these incidentally admit that there is cleverness 
or piquancy or brilliancy or audacity in them. Nevertheless, 
no manager and no actor or actors can long defy the moral 
sentiment of the community. A moral boycott of a play 
would undoubtedly kill it after a short “success of scandal.” 
Editors, critics and influential citizens can purify the drama 
by ignoring or boldly branding as unworthy the plays that 
pander to depraved taste or prurient curiosity. Such plays 
have flourished of late because the public has been indifferent 
or tolerant. A genuine agitation against immorality and vice 
on the stage is certain of a very large measure of public sup- 
port, and the publicity that is so beneficial in politics and 
industry cannot fail in the domain of art and morals. This 
is particularly true in the United States, where public opin- 
ion is all-powerful and all-sufficient. 


be al 
For Uniformity in Legislation 

‘Aside from the controversial question of “federalism” 
vs. state rights, thoughtful men agree that in many directions 
uniformity of legislation is at least highly desirable in the 
United States. There are commissions and associations that 
devote themselves to particular aspects of this problem— 
divorce, insurance, commercial law, child labor, and so on. 
And even where there is little objection to constitutional 
amendment enlarging federal jurisdiction, the known diffi- 
culty of the process of constitutional change discourages 
even the most earnest reformer. 

Confronting these facts the National Civic Federation 
had added to its various admirable activities a campaign of 
education in the interest of uniform legislation. The idea 
at present is not to press particular measures; it is rather, 
to emphasize the general need, to arouse sentiment and to 
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create moral and other support for concrete efforts at uni- 
formity wherever the latter become practical and imperative. 
A committee of nine is handling the preliminary matters of 
organization, but a committee of one hundred representative 
men will be formed and this body will arrange for frequent 
conferences of business and professional leaders, of legis- 
lators and legal experts to discuss ways and means of pro- 
moting unity and uniformity. In a statement the Civic 
Federation said recently: 


“The people of the various sections of the country do not 
sufficiently know each other. It is confidently expected that the 
meeting for the common good of men from all states and the op- 
portunities such meetings will afford for better understanding and 
appreciation of the people and the institutions of widely separated 
sections will bring about an increased sense of unity of the people 
and a deeper, more intelligent love of country.” 


There is no gainsaying the proposition that the Ameri- 
can people form a nation. Their affairs are becoming daily 
more and more interstate and national. State rights are a 
phase of home rule, and if all governmental powers could be 
concentrated at Washington it would be necessary, not only 
in the interest of liberty, but also of efficiency, of good ad- 
ministration, to resist such concentration. So stanch a 
federalist as Senator Elihu Root has recognized this truth. 
But the preservation of state powers and home rule need 
not conflict with systematic and intelligent promotion of 
uniform legislation in a number of directions for the sake 
of economy, of simplicity, of increased comfort, and in- 
creased protection of public interests. 


= 
The Income Tax 


The French Chamber of Deputies has at last passed the 
‘ncome tax bill which it had under discussion for some three 
years. It is yet to be considered by the Senate, and all ex- 
pect that it will be changed in many ways. But as the upper 
house of the French parliament is no longer a bulwark of 
conservatism—it now has a strong Republican and radical 
majority—it is certain that the essential features of the 
measure will remain as they are now. The opponents of 
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direct taxation of incomes in parliament still denounce the 
bill as a surrender to Socialism. They call it an act of 
spoliation and a flagrant instance of abuse of the power of 
members. It will, they say, intensify class hatred, beget 
official tyranny and inquisition, cause capital to emigrate to 
other countries and prove the beginning of the end of Re- 
publican institutions. It is plain, however, that no class in 
France is seriously disturbed by the prospects of decline and 
ruin thus painted by the pessimists. The bill was adopted 
by an overwhelming majority of the deputies, including 
many who spoke and protested against it during the final 
debate and the newspapers intimate that fear for the gen- 
eral election next year has influenced not a few of the depu- 
ties. -With the masses the bill is popular; the present min- 
istry had boldly and vigorously pushed it, even threatening 
resignation in a body whenever the chamber was timid or 
recalcitrant. 

The bill is complicated, providing for progressive taxa- 
tion, imposing a supplemental tax on high incomes, dis- 
criminating in favor of incomes actually earned in industry 
and commerce, and containing all manner of exemptions, 
Some of its opponents say that it selects about six hun- 
dred thousand or eight hundred thousand Frenchmen and 
makes of them “fiscal serfs.” The argument of the friends 
of income taxation, progressive and discriminatory, is that 
all indirect taxes, and especially those on food, drink, etc., 
bear hardly on the poor; that no taxation is truly propor- 
tional which ignores “ability to pay ;” that the tendency in 
all democracies is toward progressive taxation of fortunes 
and recognition of the distinction between earned and un- 
earned increments. The French income tax will, it is as- 
serted, relieve agriculture, trade, labor and the smaller 
employer of the state; it will do away with such disgraceful 
absurdities as the tax on doors and windows which was no 
doubt in practice a tax on light and air. It will constitute 
a step toward social justice and equalization of burdens. 

Not all the French Socialists are satisfied with the bill 
that is thus regarded by the conservatives as a concession 
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to them. One faction, led by Jules Guerde, the follower of 
Karl Marx, had repudiated it in a manifesto as insufficient, 
weak, deceptive, and hypocritical. But the moderate Social- 
ists, led by Jaures, the orator and editor, accept the bill as a 
great step forward. The progressive principle it declares 
to be the most vital of its features. 

As regards the alleged trend in taxation, the French 
ministry and its supporters are undoubtedly right. In Rus- 
sia, which is still governed by the landed aristocracy and the 
official bureaucracy, an income tax has been proposed by the 
Stolypine cabinet. The finance minister, in a recent speech 
to the Douma, said that the government could not, with its 
present resources, plan for the needed extensions and im- 
provements in education, the military budget being of neces- 
sity very heavy, but that a progressive tax on incomes, by 
tapping new sources of revenue, would render feasible the 
reforms that cannot now be undertaken. Russia’s taxes 
have been paid by the poor, and the budgets henceforth, 
continued the minister, must be fed by the more fortunate 
and prosperous classes of the population. 

In the United States President Taft, like his prede- 
cessor, favors a tax on incomes, especially in the event of 
a revenue deficiency following the readjustment of the 
tariff. The former opposition to income taxation has left 
faint traces here and there but they would be negligible. As 
for the federal courts, the general feeling is that they would 
not adhere to their position in the nineties of the last cen- 
tury, when an income tax was held to be a direct tax and 
unconstitutional unless levied in proportion to the population 
of the several states. The moral atmosphere has changed 
in this country, and an income tax would “pass judicial mus- 
ser” today in all reasonable probability. 


bas ta 
Modernizing a “Poor Law” 
It has been felt for a decade or more in England that 
“the poor law,” with the old system of indoor and outside 
relief, is no longer in harmony with modern ideas of public 
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benevolence. The greatest objection to it has been that it 
neither prevented nor lessened pauperism, but on the con- 
trary, seemed to stimulate it. The poorhouses, it has been 
said, have gradually been made more and more comfortable 
—more “inviting” than the home of the poor workman who 
never applied for public assistance. This, it was argued, 
was unjust to the industrious and worthy poor and bad for 
the community as a whole, since the system was taken ad- 
vantage of by the shiftless and the indolent, who wanted 
regular meals, warm rooms and certain small comforts, 
and whose sense of self-respect was too weak to shrink from 
pauperism as a definite social and political status. As for 
the outdoor relief in the form of small sums of money, the 
allawance is as a rule too small to do any real good, to pre- 
vent a fresh start or any self help, and very often it is given 
to persons who are more clamorous and persistent than 
worthy. 

In other words, instead of attacking pauperism as a 
social disease and trying to eradicate it the old method has 
treated it as a chronic, hopeless malady and sought to render 
it tolerable. This, of course, is not in accord with the new 
ideas of relief and aid, and it is felt that the time has come 
to establish a new system of poor relief. A commission was 
appointed in 1907 to consider the question, and it has just 
made its report. This document is considered as radical, 
since it recommends sweeping and fundamental changes, but 
in view of the adoption of an old-age pension scheme in 
Great Britain, the proposed changes, which Parliament is ex- 
pected to order into effect by. appropriate legislation, can be 
made without too great a dislocation of public charity. 

The new idea is to give a family substantial help in 
a crisis and set it on its feet again; to insure a good educa~ 
tion to the young and enable them to obtain steady employ- 
ment in trades instead of casual jobs of the kind that leads 
to insufficiency and dependence. The old and infirm, in- 
stead of being lodged in poorhouses, are to be left in their 
homes, or with kinsfolk, and supported by the pensions for 
the aged. The “workhouse” is to disappear at last. 
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It is estimated by experts that Great Britain has been 
spending about $8,000,000 annually on poor relief. These 
millions are divided among a mass of about 1,750,000 per- 
sons. Excluding the lunatics and the casuals, nearly half the 
chronic paupers are women, the majority of whom could 
probably live on pensions with their relatives or friends. As 
regards the poor of the better class, the abolition of the 
poorhouse would hardly affect them at all, since they have 
avoided this refuge with its associations and atmosphere. 
The cost of improved and modernized poor relief, it is be- 
lieved, will be smaller than that of the old system, which 
of late has represented a tax of about $1.75 annually per 
head of the population. 


bas tal 


Crises and “The Peace of Europe” 


It has been truly and wisely said that when the great 
powers do not wish to fight no complication or trouble is 
serious enough to necessitate war. In the last several months 
this observation has been repeatedly illustrated. The Balkan 
problem appeared very threatening indeed when Austria 
and Bulgaria took their respective steps in derogation of 
Turkey’s rights and in violation of the Treaty of Berlin. 
A great European war seemed almost unavoidable to the 
average student of “high politics.” But none of the great 
powers wanted war, while the new rulers of Turkey, earn- 
estly devoted to internal reforms, perceived the danger to 
constitutionalism that lay in grave foreign difficulties and 
resolved to make the sacrifices that the actual situation de- 
manded of them. 

The Austro-Turkish question, involving the formal set- 
tlement of the status of the provinces that Austria had 
“annexed” by decree, was disposed of by direct and reason- 
ably friendly negotiations between the two powers, without 
a general European conference. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are to remain Austrian provinces, and Turkey has agreed 
to accept pecuniary compensation for the loss of her nom- 
inal sovereignty over them. The question which arose after 
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Bulgaria had proclaimed her complete independence of Tur- 
key was more difficult, but it, too, yielded to prolonged nego- 
tiations in which Russia, as the friend of the little Slav peo- 
ple and the well-wisher of Turkey, took a prominent part. 
Bulgaria finally agreed to pay Turkey a substantial sum 
for state domain and properities which fell under her con- 
trol with independence. In reality this payment was a ma- 
terial “consideration” or salve for the moral wounds she had 
inflicted on Turkey. The solution of these problems was un- 
fortunately retarded by a ministerial crisis at Constantino- 
ple. The parliamentary majority suddenly lost confidence 
in the grand vizier and “grand old man,’’ Kiamil Pasha, 
and overthrew his ministry. He was too conservative for 
the “Young Turk” party, the party that had prepared the 
revolution of last year and put an end to the regime of 
tyranny and spoliation. He was charged with breaches of 
the Constitution and with altogether too tender a regard 
for the sensibilities of the Sultan and his old clique. A 
new cabinet was formed, with Hilmi Pasha, former gov- 
ernor-general of Macedonia, as grand vizier. Hilmi Pasha 
had never posed as a reformer, and in Macedonia he con- 
stantly obstructed the remedial measures forced on Turkey 
by the European “concert.” His selection by the Young 
Turks for the premiership was a great surprise to many. 
It was explained, however, by some observers that Hilmi 
Pasha is an opportunist, not a fanatic, and he can be de- 
pended upon to stand by the new regime. He is also, 
moreover, a stanch nationalist, and the Young Turk party 
is both nationalist and liberal. It believes in free institu- 
tions, but it also believes in Turkish supremacy and in a 
strong and united Turkey. As the various races and nation- 
alities of the empire are already beginning to assert their 
claims to autonomy, the Young Turks may feel that firm- 
ness is necessary in a ministry that knows where to draw 
the line between intolerance and reasonable freedom under 
a unified, national government. 

These several Balkan crises” were followed by an 
ominous Austro-Servian conflict. Servia’s aspirations and 
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hopes had been rudely disturbed by the annexation of 
Bosnia. She had found herself “isolated” and within the 
power of her “big” neighbor, the Dual Empire. She wanted 
as her King said, “a place in the Sun,” a modest position 
of political and economic independence. This she could not 
obtain without a strip of territory giving her access to the 
Adriatic Sea, and such a strip she could not get except at 
the expense of either Austria or Turkey. Her national 
assembly adopted “ringing” resolutions demanding “terri- 
torial compensation” for the annexation of Bosnia by Aus- 
tria as well as permanent autonomy for the province. This 
offended the Vienna court and ministry, and the “crisis” 
ensued. Servia proceeded to mobilize her forces and order 
military supplies. Of course, Servia could not hope to de- 
feat Austria in an armed conflict, she could not but know 
that war might be fatal to her independence. But secretly 
she counted on the aid of Russia, the “historic defender of 
the oppressed Slav nations,” and public opinion in Russia 
did in truth seem for a time to lean toward a policy of 
intervention and challenge. Russia, however, cannot now 
undertake another war in the Balkans. The disastrous 
conflict with Japan is too recent; her domestic affairs are 
by no means in a satisfactory state; foreign loans for war- 
like purposes would not be easy to float, especially if Euro- 
pean sentiment were hostile to the enterprise. Besides, Aus- 
tria has allies, and they would come to her assistance. Rus- 
sia’s ally, France, would not dare to be forced into war for 
the sypposed benefit of Servia at Russia’s behest. In short, 
no power wishes to enter into war with a light heart, with- 
out really urgent necessity. This accounts for the “happy 
endings” in all the recent crises and for the optimism of the 
sound students of world politics. The peace of Europe has 
been gravely threatened, to be sure, but the vital intere~ts 
of the great powers impose peace and attention to industry 
and internal development. The vital interests prevail over 
phases, diplomatic intrigues, personal jealousies, statesmen’s 
ambitions and preferences, popular fancies and animosities. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT. 


It is true, as I have endeavored to demonstrate heretofore, 
that by far the greater part of our national expenditures are for 
the military side of our Government on account of wars that have 
occurred or in preparing for wars that may come. Considering 
the subject from the standpoint of appropriation made at this ses- 
sion from which expenditures are to be made we find that five 
_ annual supply bills are devoted solely to these expenses, as 
ollows: 
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Re ee enn ee A Ore ree $101,197,470.34 
ee i 8,170,111.00 
i STs vice seu councueuveesssoasannen ees 2,531,521.33 
RRR Re EE Se Pir ane re rener ers orden rem s yee 136,935,199.05 
OU ea ia a rl a a ler ala a 160,908,000.00 


In addition the sundry civil, the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial and even District of Columbia bills carry considerable sums 
chargeable to military expenditures, and under the chapter of “per- 
manent appropriations” there are also large amounts d’rectly charge- 
able to war or the results of war, including interest and sinking 
fund charges on account of our Civil War debt. These sums, to- 
gether with the amount for the army and navy in the general de- 
ficiency act, all amounting to about $116,000,000, added to the amount 
carried by the five bills I have mentioned, bring the total of these 
appropriations that are chargeable to this session of Congress up to 
the enormous amount of $525,742,301.72, which, deducted from 
$1,044,014,298.23, the whole apparent sum of appropriations for the 
session, leaves only about 50 per cent. of our total proposed expen- 
ditures to be devoted to civil government. 

The growth of appropriations for military purposes, including 
only those for the military and naval establishments carried in the 
army and navy acts and without reference to the large sums for pen- 
sions, fortifications and other incidents of war to which I have 
referred, for the eight year period prior to the Spanish war con- 
trasted with the eight year period ending with the fiscal year 1910 
affords a startling exhibit that I commend to the thoughtful consid- 
eration of my countrymen: 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


1891-1808. 
RD ite achat inane lint a arena a dein okie abhi $ 24,206,471.79 
SE id nie luinde ie ecdacdaueahalamiesenimceninnnaE te 24,613,529.19 
DE wdiccckwdbabves di niineanewtananebeniennahans 24,308,499.82 
BE 6c Kideddkn cic ch dees nin tneas keKGeeKeNManeecknns 24,225,639.78 
Sl cbicuecicbdtnceiebiennasenaensaceasnkennesnneet 23,592,884.68 
DE anc Siceamneheees na CeRieshe eked ptaniasneawens 23,252,608.09 
DD civgidacchustderedecsetWenesaseaeeeweteesienne 23,278,402.73 
Sn sal ccabssanievethsad bekisbeadankabneawnasiwas 23,120,344.30 
ED vicrvecscnnsecton Sseenanweaneseseseeiaaee $190,607,380.38 
Average annual appropriations, $23,825,922.54. 
1903-1910. 
<n cpinkigukadsdaecisauesdtiaees cencaeeennied $ 91,730,136.41 


EE Se re eee er reer ee ee eae 77, 888,752.8 


Terre ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 





Tee e eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 
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DN dtnidcset daa vaiod ese beuenae ed asa cea eee en kuke 95,382,247.61 
EE ci chliidanianialead sea toa abaaiea db emad ve wiknede ahaa 101,197,470.34 
DL Antcpciissuehisnibaaenes Rabe ana bale $664,117,287.54 


Average annual appropriations, $83,014,660.84. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


1891-1808. 

NS ia ait hacea a ait Sista need wa Wein wae Mn A a aia oe $ 24,136,035.53 
a ra he aia alas ae na a eee ear ehciatd 32,541,654.78 
SI SESE pag? Pipe are ores a eine ree ne eee 23,543,385.00 
Reiss Pos a he atari Gre La aa Kewk@nawe 22,104,061.38 
alg ere ch ania nas <add eRe kena SNARE 25,327,126.72 
DP alah ice Wca’ weirs oe eeaennas MEDEA Kenkou wh Wenee 29,416,245.31 
te ek GaN ate aa ta pe Ue avetaheceiiaceun aia 30,562,660.95 
ee ee Sie eC eeg eam ea 33,003,234.19 

PE ign ae a ae paearalnad kA aaa caee na nihbee's ae $220,634,403.86 

Average annual appropriations, $27,579,300.48. 

1903-1910. 

Ns AG euchh bind en takdetehaRadenstddhetaseessaeen $ 78,856,363.13 
DP ieitecngkaui enhances ewan hakwneteeebaenkees 81,876,791.43 
eee od nine Goa cae eaae daa manne ae 97,505,140.94 
eee Cee Lee ee alanis Caras sake eae se 100,336,679.94 
se eae a hala ie ania g aie he mabnal seta Sian eeTee MORI KaLN 102,091 ,670.27 
a ge nels ahaa ie is eae ara 98,958,507.50 
EERIE SS PRI alte eprom he Pere ee Laren eae Ewe 122,663,885.47 
EE stir a awe G bea ee Kee AAR kOe AE ee Ree IeKe 136,935,199.05 

ME 3i sn adnan chad caaeuan aaaaeenek ede aeae $819,224,237.73 


Average annual appropriation, $102,403,029.71. 

It will be seen from these figures that the average annual ap- 
propriations for the army have leaped from less than $24,000,000 a 
year for the eight year period immediately preceding the Spanish 
war to an average of more than $83,000,000 for the eight year period 
ending with the appropriations made by this Congress and that 
during the same periods the annual average for naval appropriations 
has increased from a little more than $27,500,000 to more than 
$102,400,000. 

The increase in the sums Congress has voted for the navy for 
these same periods amounts to $598,333.87, a sum greatly in excess 
of the total appropriations for the support of the whole Government 
for any fiscal year prior to that of 1808. 

The combined excess for the army and navy thus exhibited for 
the eight year periods named amounts to $1,072,099,741.03, a sum 
exceeding by more than $158,000,000 the total interest bearing debt 
of the United States—From a Speech of James A. Tawney, House 
of Representatives. 

* * * * 

“When a gentleman are looking for Peace he buy a dash-hound, 
which are a sweet, low-down dog with a tame appetite. When a 
gentleman are looking for War he buy a bull-dog, which are a 
earnest mammal with a Roosevelt temperature. A Nation hunting 
for Peace with a Navy are like a gentleman with a bull-dog trying 
to make friends. He might, but will he?”’—From the Letters of a 
Japanese School-boy, in New York Times. 
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Internationalism as an Ideal for the 
Youth of America’ 
By W. T. Stead 


Editor of The Review of Reviews, London. 


HAT are the political ideals which glow resplendent 
before the eyes of the youth of America? 

Perhaps it would be better to ask first are there any 
political ideals which have a pull upon the hearts of Ameri- 
can youth? 

To many it is to be feared the conjunction of the word 
ideal with the word politics will seem grotesque. Politics 
as they are often understood are the negation of the ideal. 
To speak of idealism in politics is like speaking of virtue in 
sin. To most men now-a-days politics is little better than 
the regulating of the rush of the swine to the feeding trough 
so that the rival herd shall not get all the swill. 

But the soul of youth is nourished on ideals, and the 
zest of life lies in the hope of realizing them. 





*The first article of this series, “The European Equilibrium 
and the Peace of the World,” by Victor S. Yarros, appeared in the 
September CHAUTAUQUAN; the second article, by the same author, 
“Danger Points About the Globe,” in the October number. In No- 
vember, “The Story of the Peace Movement,” by Benjamin F. True- 
blood; December, “Armies the Real Promoters of Peace,” by Col. 
W. C. Church; January, “The Human Harvest,” by David Starr 
Jordan; and “International Aspects of Socialism,” by A. N. Simons; 
February, “What is International Law?” by Henry Wade Rogers; 
and “The Sanction of International Law,” by Elihu Root; March, 
“Modern Economic Forces Against War,” Charles A. Conant; April, 
“The Family of Nations in Conference at the Hague,” William I. 
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This faith in some ideal Good 
Under whatever mortal name it masks 
Freedom, Law, Country, * * * 
Shall be a wisdom that we set above 
All other skills and gifts to culture dear. 


The best service the University, School, the Teacher, 
can confer upon the student is to kindle in his soul a pas- 
sion to realize some lofty ideal. What ideal is there at the 
present day capable of forcing the imagination or the youth 
of America? 

Their forefathers lived and labored and many of them 
were glad to die in the service of the ideal of national inde- 
pendence. The following generation was not less keen to 
spend and be spent in the service of the ideal of national 
union. What is the ideal which the Twentieth Century 
offers to those who will be the Masters of the Republic for 
the next half century? 

No internal foe threatens the liberty, independence or 
integrity of the United States. No internal foe threatens to 
destroy the union which links in a peaceful federation all 
the sovereign states between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Ideals are usually born of an acute realization of the 
dangers or disadvantages of the Actual. There are two such 
ideals confronting the youth of the world common to every 
land although appealing with varying degrees of force to 
different nations. One is the thirst for a more complete 
realization of fraternity and equality in the possession of 
this world’s goods, which is crudely described as Socialism. 
The other is a not less divine aspiration after a more com- 
plete realization of justice and brotherhood in the external 
relations of States which is usually labelled Internatio-al- 
ism. Of these two Socialism appeals with greater force to 
the students of Russia (where nearly every College boy or 
girl is a Socialist) than it does to American students. It is 
quite otherwise with Internationalism. This is an ideal 
which should appeal more forcibly to the youth of America 
than to the youth of any other nation. 

The world progresses with ever increasing velocity to- 
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wards the ideal of internationalism. Steam and Electric- 
ity have made all the nations of the world next door reigh- 
bors. What the locomotive and the steamship have left un- 
done the aeroplane will finish. Frontiers will be wiped 
out and almost before we know where we are mankind will 
find itself a political unit. Unfortunately progress in me- 
chanical contrivances for the application of the discoveries 
of science has far outstripped the progress that has been 
made by the nations in the improvement of their interna- 
tional political relations. To speed up political progress 
towards international justice and friendship is the most 
urgent duty lying before the human race. 

There are some who imagine the ideal of International 
Peace will stimulate our youth to energetic action. It will 
do no such thing. No one will ever die for Peace, and an 
ideal for which men do not care to shed their blood has no 
magic lure for the human heart. Peace is negative, the mere 
absence of war. Peace is as admirable as happiness, but if 
either is made the objective of life we neither generate en- 
thusiasm not attain our aim. Peace is a by-product of inter- 
national justice. For Justice men will die. The ideal of 
national unity filled the youth of Italy with a divine thirst 
for martyrdom. If this was possible when the ideal was 
only that of the unity of a peninsula, how much greater the 
appeal to the heart and the imagination that is made by the 
Unity of the Planet? 

I wish I could rouse the youth of America to a re- 
alizing sense of the splendor of the opportunity which is 
theirs today, and still more to a sense of the immense respon- 
sibility that lies upon their shoulders. Towards the Inter- 
national World State other nations are groping blindly, wan- 
dering hither and thither without compass, without guide. 
The Americans walk confidently along a familiar path to a 
clearly defined goal. It is for the youth of America to send 
the American idea sweeping in triumph round the globe. 

What is the American political idea? It is simplicity 
itself. It is the equal sovereignty of every independent 
State, and the federation of all these Sovereign States in 
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a great federal pact, the provisions of which are interpreted 
by a central Supreme Court and enforced in case of need 
by the combined forces of all the federated States. It ought 
to be regarded as the proudest privilege of young America 
to secure for the disunited States of the world the political 
advantages which are enjoyed by the United States of 
America. To them much has been given, from them much 
will be expected. 

When the American idea fired the imagination of the 
French they were not content with making their own Revo- 
lution. They were seized with a sacred zeal to make lib- 
erty, fraternity, and equality the common possession of all 
the nations of Europe. I do not wish to suggest that young 
America should aspire to make the Stars and Stripes make 
the tour of the world as the Tricolor made the tour of Eu- 
rope. But I do wish that Americans would realize their 
pride of place and apply themselves seriously to expedite 
the federation of the world. 

For the federation of the world is inevitably the Ameri- 
canization of the World, the recasting of the Old World 
systems in the new mould of the American idea. Here is 
a world ideal worthy the ambition of the proudest patriot. 
I would venture to suggest as I have more than once sug- 
gested before that every American College and University 
should recognize the duty of contributing its share to the 
Americanization of the World. An American Collegiate 
Mission appealing in the first place to the Collegiate youth 
of the other countries to codperate in federating the world 
would not merely have a great effect abroad. It would 
react powerfully upon America. It would give the youth 
of America something to dream of, to pray for, to labor 
at and if need be to die for. For the International World 
State, like all smaller federations, will not come into being 
without those pangs of labor which we call war. But we 
shall but fight to end our fighting, for we shall replace the 
armed anarchy of the nations by the established order of a 
World State based on liberty and defended by law admin- 
istered by a Supreme Court of Justice and Arbitration. 
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That is the ideal to which I wish the youth of America 
to turn their eyes. It is infinitely more glorious than that of 
Imperial conquest or of political domination. And it is pre- 
éminently the work that lies to the hand of the Americans 
for they alone have practised on a Continental scale the doc- 
trines which had heretofore been confined to the closets of 
philosophers or the laboratory of the Swiss Republic. 


The Literature of the Peace 


Movement 
By Edwin D. Mead 


HE Bishop of Hereford, who came to the United States 

in 1904 to attend the International Peace Congress 

in Boston, has been emphasizing in England in addresses 
since that time the importance of the contributions of the 
United States to the peace movement. He has said that 
the United States itself is in his judgment the greatest and 
most influential peace society in the world, because it illus- 
trates over a broader area and with greater power than is 
anywhere else the case the beneficent operation of the three 
great principles of interstate free trade, an interstate court, 
and federation, which are all that is necessary to extend to 
international affairs to give us precisely the kind of organ- 


*Epitor’s Nore. All publications, books and pamphlets men- 
tioned in this article may be obtained from The Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., to which orders, subscriptions, and requests 
should be sent. In view of the unusually comprehensive treatment 
of the subject in THe CHAUTAUQUAN magazine this year the Press 
is well qualified for such service. Dr. Hale’s authoritative 
contribution concludes our “Friendship of Nations” series (for the 
full list see page 333.) This article was written at our request, not 
only for its bird’s-eye view of the movement, but for the very 
practical purpose of indicating the most available supplementary 
material for readers, circles, libraries, etc. It will be found espe- 
cially helpful in making preparations for the C. L. S. C. memorial 
day known as “International Peace Day” on May 18, ay . 
the establishment of The Hague Tribunal. (See also C. a 
Round Table in this magazine.) THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S ee will 
be found equally useful to churches and other societies which plan 
to observe Peace Day. 
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ized world that we want. He has also been telling his Eng- 
lish brethren that he counts it a capital misfortune that they 
are not more familar than most of them are with the writ- 
ings of Sumner and Channing and the other great leaders 
of the peace movement in the United States during the last 
century. We in America know too well that this unfortu- 
nate unfamiliarity is not confined to Englishmen. 

In discussing for the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
the literature of the peace movement, and in commending 
to them the best books to read, there is really no better place 
to begin than with the considerations and the books which 
the honored Bishop of Hereford, the ablest and most influ- 
ential champion of the cause among English churchmen, 
commends to his English friends. It would be hard to name 
two books devoted to the peace cause which state the gen- 
eral case better than Sumner’s “Addresses on War” and 
Channing’s “Discourses on War,” the two American vol- 
umes which the Bishop of Hereford refers to most con- 
spicuously. Sumner’s addresses especially, although the 
most of them were given more than half a century ago, re 
main today the most powerful impeachment of the war sys- 
tem, the most persuasive plea for international justice, and 
the most impressive history of the peace movement, which 
we have in equally brief compass. The volume of Sumner 
published in the International Library, which brings his 
peace addresses together, contains three of these addresses. 
The first was his Fourth of July oration in Boston in 1845, 
on “The True Grandeur of Nations;” the second was the 
address delivered four years later upon “The Abolition of 
the War System in the Commonwealth of Nations”—an ad- 
dress which, while not so famous as the earlier address, is 
in many respects a more thorough and illuminating study; 
and the third is the address which he gave in many places in 
1870 upon “The Duel between France and Germany,” trac- 
ing the history and decay of the duel between individuals 
in civilization, and showing how war is the duel between 
nations, having much the same history, being grounded in 
similar prejudices and false ideas of honor, and destined 
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similarly to pass away before the development of the spirit 
and institutions of justice. The student who masters these 
three memorable addresses will find himself at the heart 
of the peace movement, with its history well outlined and its 
problems clearly defined. 

Channing’s “Discourses on War” represent the highest 
position which has been taken by the American pulpit in 
this great crusade; and there is nothing which the ministers 
and members of Christian churches can more profitably 
read as declaring the right attitude of religious men con- 
cerning peace and war. They were the first noteworthy 
discourses upon the subject in our pulpit; and they have a 
further historical interest in the fact that it was in Channing’s 
study in Boston, in the Christmas week of 1815, that the 
Massachusetts Peace Society was organized, Channing 
standing side by side with Noah Worcester in the organiza- 
tion in its early years. One of the addresses included in 
the Channing volume published in the International Library 
is the tribute to the memory of Worcester. All of the dis- 
courses are informed by the clear and resolute thinking, 
moral fervor and definite application of conscience to pub- 
lic affairs which inspired Channing’s utterances in every 
field of social and religious life. 

If the Christian Church and its ministers in America, 
as in the rest of the world, have not always done their duty 
as concerns war and the military spirit when the nation has 
been under temptation, but have too often followed the mul- 
titude to do evil, and have condoned and whitewashed wrong 
when wrong became dominant and fashionable, many of the 
ablest and most influential leaders in the movement for in- 
ternational justice have still been men in the pulpit. One 
can never forget such sermons as those of Theodore Parker, 
such essays as Bushnell’s on “The Growth of Law,” or such 
addresses as that by Reuben Thomas (published by the 
American Peace Society) upon “The War System in the 
Light of Civilization and Religion.” ‘The Nestor of the 
peace cause in America today is our great and revered 
preacher, Edward Everett Hale; and the students of the 
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peace movement must not neglect his writings and general 
advice in behalf of arbitration and the better organization 
of the world, I think it was he who first said that the time 
was near when a nation which had a Secretary of War and 
no Secretary of Peace would not be considered fit for civ- 
ilized society ; and I think that it was his church which first 
organized a department of international justice as one of its 
regular instrumentalities. If I were to name the man in the 
American pulpit today who seems to me the Channing of 
the movement with us, it would be Charles E. Jefferson of 
the Broadway Tabernacle in New York. The learning, pen- 
etration, sharp exposure of fallacy, prophetic statesmanship 
and religious uplift of his pulpit utterances and published 
papers upon peace and war during the last half dozen years 
have been noteworthy indeed. All religious men should help 
extend their influence; and here they are commended to 
students of the movement at this hour. No one has more 
searchingly exposed the weakness and absurdity of the fre- 
quent claim that great armaments tend to preserve the peace, 
and no one has pointed out with greater power the constant 
and dangerous menace, especially to a republic, of a large 
professional military class. Mr. Jefferson’s article, “The 
Delusion of Militarism,”’ in the March number of the At- 
lantic Monthly, since reprinted in pamphlet form, well illus- 
trates his pungency and power. 

We must never forget the religious origin of the peace 
movement. As a distinctly organized movement, it began 
here in America, and began with Christian men. The first 
peace society in the world was the New York Peace So- 
ciety, founded in the summer of 1815 by David Low Dodge; 
and membership in the Christian church was a condition of 
membership in that first Peace Society. We should doubt- 
less all agree in accounting this an unwise condition; 
but it is indicative of the sacred character which those men 
attached to their cause. The Massachusetts Peace Society 
was founded at the end of the same year, 1815, by Wor- 
cester* and Channing, both of them Christian ministers. 


*See portrait in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for March. 
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Both Dodge and Worcester had before this published ar- 
raignments of the war system. Dodge’s “War Inconsistent 
with the Religion of Jesus Christ” has been recently re- 
published, with a biographical introduction, in the Interna- 
tional Library; and Worcester’s famous old pamphlet of 
1814, “A Solemn Review of the Custom of War,” which 
had an immense circulation and exerted a profound influ- 
ence in its day, may be obtained for a few cents from the 
American Peace Society. 

These two famous works by Dodge and Worcester are 
the early classics of the peace movement in America; and 
while Dodge’s work is old-fashioned in its style and method, 
and both works lack that emphasis upon international organ- 
ization which we find a little later in William Ladd and 
which finally created The Hague Conferences, it is surpris- 
ing how modern they are in much, and how complete their 
impeachment still remains of the folly, waste, and wicked- 
ness of the war system. The most powerful recent impeach- 
ment of the system upon these grounds is Rev. Walter 
Walsh’s “Moral Damage of War,” an impassioned but also 
most detailed and definite work, first called out in Great 
Britain by the Boer War, but as salutary and necessary for 
Americans as for Englishmen to read. A passionate ex- 
posure of the war system of a quite different character but 
equally impressive is the famous story, “Lay Down Your 
Arms,” by the Baroness von Suttner.* 

Immanuel Kant, in his great tractate on “Eternal 
Peace,” published in 1795, just after the launching of the 
American republic, declared that universal peace and con- 
sequent disarmament would come, and come only, with uni- 
versal self-government; because he believed that justice 
could come only with freedom, and peace only with justice. 
In view of this association, which I think is valid, of peace 
and international justice with free institutions, it was no ac- 
cident by which the organized peace movement began in this 
republic. The Bishop of Hereford’s judgment had histor- 
ical as well as other grounds. It was not accidental, but log- 


*Quoted in Library Shelf in Toe CHauTAUQUAN for March. 
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ical, that the great founders of the republic, Washington 
and Franklin and Jefferson, should be conspicuous cham- 
pions in their time of peace principles and international fra- 
ternity. Their utterances on this subject were memorable, 
and we do not recur to them half often enough. In my little 
work on “The Principles of the Founders,” originally the 
Fourth of July address in Boston in 1903, I brought to- 
gether many of these impressive utterances; and as I do not 
know of any other place where they are so easily accessible, 
I may be pardoned for referring to this. The words of 
Franklin—who went so far as to declare that “there never 
was a good war nor a bad peace”—were the most important 
of these; and these words are brought together more fully, 
I think completely, in one of the Old South leaflets (No. 
162), “Franklin on War and Peace.” 

This is a fitting place to say that several of the Old 
South leaflets are devoted to subjects relating to the history 
of the peace movement, among them being: the First Book 
of Dante’s “Monarchia,” the Introduction of Grotius’ “Rights 
of War and Peace,” William Penn’s “Plan for the Peace of 
Europe,” Elihu Burritt’s “Address on a Congress of Na- 
tions ;” and The Hague Arbitration Convention of 1899. 
These leaflets are accompanied by careful historical and 
bibliographical notes; and as their cost is merely nominal, 
they are calculated to be of service to many.* 

I once gave a course of lectures to the Boston teachers 
at the Old South Meeting-house on “Men who have Worked 
to Organize the World,” with the following several themes: 
Dante’s Dream of a Universal Empire, Henry the Fourth 
and “The Great Design,” Hugo Grotius and “The Rights of 
War and Peace,” William Penn’s Plan for the Peace of 
Europe, Immanuel Kant’s “Eternal Peace,” Charles Sum- 
ner and “The True Grandeur of Nations,” and the Peace 
Conference at The Hague. It will be noted that this survey 
covers six centuries and representatives of six nations, wit- 


*The Old South Leaflets, which are sold for five cents each, 
are published by the Directors of the Old South Work, Old South 
Meeting-house, Boston. The International Library, frequently re- 
ferred to here, is the most important. 
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nessing to the fact that from the time of the first modern 
man, if we agree to call Dante that, to our time, prophetic 
men have been rising in successive centuries and in every 
land to preach the gospel of a united world, which gospel at 
last in our own way the Hague Conferences are reduc- 
ing to law. Sumner’s learned and powerful addresses, to 
which I have referred, present all of these great pioneers in 
their true places and relations. Greatest and most influen- 
tial of all in the peace movement was Hugo Grotius,* who 
in his monumental work upon “The Rights of War and 
Peace”—of which Andrew D. White well said, in his preg- 
nant address at Delft at the time of the first Hague Confer- 
ence, that “of all works not claiming divine inspiration, that 
book has proved the greatest blessing to humanity”— 
founded the science of international law. For the ordinary 
student of the peace movement, the Introduction to this 
great work, reprinted in the leaflet mentioned above, will 
be sufficient ; the more thorough student wishing to go fur- 
ther will find Whewell’s translation the best. 

It is an interesting coincidence by which the great foun- 
der of the science of international law was a native of the 
land, so heroic during his own lifetime in the struggle for 
freedom, in which two centuries and a half after his death 
was to meet the first of those momentous Hague Conferences 
—forerunners of the real “Parliament of Man,” if not indeed 
themselves to be regarded as the first sessions of that Par- 
liament—which have advanced in a measure not less than 
revolutionary the two great ends for which he labored, the 
amelioration of the cruelties of war and the promotion of 
international arbitration. 

The literature of the peace movement in America for the 
seventy years following the founding by William Ladd** 
in 1828 of the American Peace Society, in which the then 
existing local societies were merged, is interesting chiefly 
for its constant and remarkable anticipations of the Hague 
Conferences. Dr. Trueblood, the present secretary of the 





*See Library Shelf in February CHAUTAUQUAN. 
**See portrait in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for March. 
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American Peace Society, has rightly said of William Ladd 
that he was “the man who saw most clearly the ripeness of 
the time and felt the necessity of bringing into cooperation 
all the scattered forces that had begun to work for the peace 
of the world—a man who will one day be everywhere reck- 
oned among the foremost of the creators of civilization ;” 
and James Brown Scott, one of the members of our Ameri- 
can delegation at the second Hague Conference, has said 
that all of the cardinal features of the Hague program were 
fully and powerfully formulated by William Ladd sixty 
years before. Ladd’s rema:aable chapter in the volume of 
“Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations,” published by the 
American Peace Society in 1840, should be consulted. The 
address of Elihu Burritt, above referred to, at the Interna- 
tional Peace Congresses at Brussels and Paris in 1848 and 
1849, repeat the great demands of William Ladd—for a 
Congress of Nations, which should develop and codify in- 
ternational law and create an International Court to apply 
it. This was precisely, as will be recognized, the program 
and problem of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907; 
and it was popularly spoken of in Europe in the days of 
Ladd and Burritt as “the American plan.” 

The thought of supplanting war by arbitration and of 
constructive measures for the better organization of the 
world was by no means confined, in the long period between 
Dante’s “Monarchia” and the call for the first Hague Con- 
ference, to the few great thinkers mentioned above. These 
names are only representative. Dr. W. Evans Darby, the 
secretary of the English Peace Society, has prepared a large 
volume entitled “International Tribunals,” which is a col- 
lection of the various schemes which have been propounded 
through the centuries. The work is a monument of critical 
and painstaking research, and is made more valuable by the 
complete list and account which it contained of all the trea- 
ties or cases of international arbitration, beginning with 
the Jay treaty of 1794. The writings of Dr. Darby’s prede- 
cessor, Henry Richard, hold a high place in the history of 
the peace movement in England. Two recent English books 
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should be warmly commended: John A. Hobson’s “Im- 
perialism,’ which is the most searching survey known to 
me of those commercial tendencies and temptations which 
are the chief causes of war in our time; and Francis W. 
Hirst’s “The Arbiter in Council,” which in a singularly 
skilful and cogent manner, in the form of a seven days’ dis- 
cussion by a group of friends, considers the present great 
international issues. A Washington friend recently wrote 
me that he distributed twenty copies of this impressive work 
as Christmas presents. He could not well have done better. 
There is no better English book on the subject. It is all the 
better because there is so much of the inspiration of Cobden 
in it. Of all Englishmen who have served the peace cause, 
Richard Cobden was the most powerful and most influential ; 
and hi$ economic arguments have special force today. The 
careful student will not fail to read the speeches and essays 
on peace and war in the four volumes of his published 
works; and those who have not time for this should at least 
read John Morley’s Life of Cobden. 

I make slight reference here to books not written in 
English, for I assume that most of my readers read only 
English. - The peace literature of all the leading European 
nations is of great extent and value; and the most important 
existing bibliography of the movement is that prepared by 
Senator Henri Lafontaine of Belgium, the present presi- 
dent of the International Peace Bureau at Berne. 

I have said that Grotius’ “Rights of War and Peace” 
was the greatest single contribution to the movement for 
international justice. From Grotius’ time to ours no other 
work has struck so powerful a blow at the war system as 
Jean de Bloch’s “Future of War.”* As the result of almost 
unexampled research into present world conditions, Bloch 
with powerful reasoning brought home to the governments 
and peoples of Europe the bankruptcy and ruin to which 
they were hastening if the present system of war and crush- 
ing armaments were not supplanted by the legal and rational 
settlement of international differences. His startling work, 


*See a review in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for April. 
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published in 1897, was undoubtedly one of the promptings 
to the call of the first Hague Conference by the Czar of 
Russia the next year. The whole of this great six-volume 
work has never been translated into English; but the essen- 
tial part of it is published in one volume in the International 
Library.* 

With the Hague Conference there opens an entirely 
new era in the peace movement. The nations have at last 
definitely and officially undertaken the task of organizing 
the world. The movement in the last ten years has de- 
scribed a course essentially like that described by the anti- 
slavery movement in the United States in the decade be- 
tween 1850 and 1860. That movement for a generation had 
been a great moral movement; but because the evil which 
it confronted was so monstrous and menacing, it inevitably 
became a political movement—and won. Never did the 
slave power seem so arrogant or strong as in 1852, at the 
beginning of its end. Never was the big navy craze, with 
its attendant extravagances, so monstrous and seemingly 
strong as at this hour. Yet the great armaments are 
doomed. The present Anglo-German situation is the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of the common silly argument that the way 
to ensure peace is to multiply battleships. Every new 
Dreadnaught added to either the German or British navy 
is found to be, so far from a new bond of peace, a new 
occasion of friction and danger ; and men are waking every- 
where to the perception that all the monstrous navies are 
more a provocation than a defence, and that courts must 
take place of armaments. The peace movement has become 
political; and 2,500 members of the parliaments of the va- 
rious nations are now leagued together in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, codperating in those measures which shall 
gradually supplant war by law. 

Dr. Trueblood’s “Federation of the World” treats the 
long and varied efforts of the past distinctly as leading up 
to the culmination at The Hague. Hon. John W. Foster’s 


*A pamphlet _4 the present writer upon Bloch and “The 
procured from the American Peace Society. 


Future of War” can 
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“Arbitration and the Hague Court” is a manual of the arbi- 
tration movement informed by the same spirit. Bridgman’s 
“World Organization” is an impressive showing of the re- 
markable advance already actually made in the development 
of an international constitution, with judicial, legislative, 
and executive features. If there be among my readers some 
who have time now but for two books among the many men- 
tioned here, let the two be Sumner and Bridgman. 

The history of the First Hague Conference was writ- 
ten for American readers by Frederick W. Hollis, the secre- 
tary of the American delegation; and the section relating 
to this Conference in Andrew D. White’s autobiography 
should not be neglected. An admirable work upon “The 
Two Hague Conferences” by Professor William I. Hull has 
recently been published in the International Library; and 
this is the best work for the general reader. Professor 
James Brown Scott has brought together in a handsome 
volume the Texts of the Peace Conference at The Hague, 
including all of the conventions and related official docu- 
ments, constituting an invaluable book of reference for the 
careful student. Among the valuable pamphlets published 
by the Association for International Conciliation are two 
upon the Work of the Second Hague Conference, by Baron 
d’Estournelles and Hon. David Jayne Hill, and James Brown 
Scott ; and these will be valued both by those who have not 
and those who have time for the larger works. 

A body of literature becoming every year richer and of 
greater moment is that made up of the reports of the im- 
portant Peace Congresses and of the meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union—which latter is undoubtedly the 
strongest organized force working today for the supplanting 
of war by arbitration and justice. The American Peace 
Society furnishes at trifling cost the reports of the two In- 
ternational Peace Congresses which have up to this date 
met in the United States—the Chicago Congress of 1893, 
and the Boston Congress of 1904; as also the larger and 
more costly report of our first National Peace Congress, the 
New York Congress of 1907, which was undoubtedly the 
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largest peace demonstration yet seen in the world. The re- 
ports of the two memorable Conferences on International 
Arbitration held at Washington in 1896 and 1904 are of 
high importance, but now unfortunately to be found only in 
the large libraries. The annual reports of the Lake Mohonk 
Conferences on International Arbitration (that of 1908 was 
the fourteenth) constitute a veritable library of informa- 
tion and vital thought upon this great cause; and these re- 
ports are generously furnished to students of the movement. 

The American Society of International Law was initi- 
ated at Mohonk four years ago; and its able Journal of In- 
ternational Law is rich in articles of the highest value for 
every man concerned in the progress of world organization. 
At Mohonk also strong impulse was given to the movement 
for the notable new work for peace in our schools and col- 
leges, which already has a considerable literature. The 
year-books of the federation of the Cosmopolitan Clubs 
which are multiplying so rapidly in our colleges and univer- 
sities are big with promise. The new American School 
Peace League has rapidly advanced to a position of re- 
markable usefulness and significance; and every teacher 
in the country should have its little manual, which 
may be had for the asking from the secretary, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead’s “Patriotism and the New Internation- 
alism” is a manual for teachers, prepared especially to help 
in arranging programs for the observance of the 18th of 
May, the anniversary of the opening of the first Hague Con- 
ference, now, with the endorsement of the National Educa- 
tional Association and the Association of School Superin- 
tendents, becoming so common in the schools. Mrs. Mead’s 
compact little “Primer of the Peace Movement” is of serv- 
ice not only for teachers but for everybody else desiring to 
learn at a glance what the movement is, what it has already 
achieved and what it is aiming at. 

Nothing is more important here than to show the young 
people in the schools how our great American poets—Em- 
erson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes—have all been 
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prophets of this great cause. Their inspired lines in its 
behalf constitute a precious section of the literature of the 
movement. 

The remarkable deepening of devotion to the peace 
movement in the last ten years has given birth to many 
books touching special aspects of the cause with noteworthy 
penetration and power, which works cannot here be even 
enumerated. David Starr Jordan’s “Blood of the Nation” 
and “The Human Harvest”* reveal the frightful and par- 
alyzing drain of the war system upon all the best forces 
and resources of mankind. Jane Addams’ “Newer Ideals of 
Peace”* shows how intricately involved are the problems 
of militarism with the pressing industrial problems which 
now everywhere confront the world. 

Much of the literature of the international movement 
which is really of most practical and immediate value to 
many people is not in the form of books at all, but in pam- 
phlets and brief leaflets. I have referred to certain pam- 
phlets on the Second Hague Conference, published by the 
Association for International Conciliation. This is an or- 
ganization founded by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant of 
France. President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University is the head of the American branch of the As- 
sociation. The pamphlet publications of the latter are in- 
valuable, already extensive, and rapidly multiplying; and 
these pamphlets and lists of them are sent freely to all per- 
sons applying to the secretary of the Association (Sub- 
station 84, New York City). Andrew Carnegie’s address 
on “A League of Peace,” bringing out with power how, 
as the commanding cause of the preceding time was the 
war against slavery, the commanding cause of our time is 
the war against war, has had a circulation of hundreds of 
thousands. The American Peace Society publishes a great 
wealth of pamphlets on the Cost of War, the Limitation of 
Armaments, the Fallacies of Militarism, Reason why our 
Navy should not be Enlarged, the Truth about Japan, the 
Interparliamentary Union and its Work, the History of the 


*Published by the Chautauqua Press. 
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Peace Movement in America, the Organization of the 
World, etc.—about which readers can learn in the pages of 
The Advocate of Peace, the able monthly journal of the 
Society. 

And this suggests my last word. It is that everybody 
who is really in earnest about this most commanding cause 
of our time, everybody who really desires to keep informed 
about its progress and its literature, should join the Ameri- 
can Peace Society (31 Beacon Street, Boston; there is 
a merely nominal fee of one dollar), if only for the sake 
of regularly receiving its journal. For here one will learn 
month by month of the latest things done for the cause the 
world over, of the significant debates and official actions 
at Washington and London and Paris and Berlin, of the 
programs and proceedings of congresses and conventions, 
of every strong new speech or article or pamphlet or book. 
This in a movement so vital and political as the peace move- 
ment is imperative. It is important indeed for the student 
of the movement to go into the library; but it is most es- 
sential for him to keep in touch with the situation at the 
present hour. 
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A Peace Perspective 


By Edward Everett Hale 


HE Editor of THe CHAUTAUQUAN asks me to close 

this series of articles with a review of the discussion 

of the subject from my “personal perspective.” If I am 

to do this I wili begin with an anecdote which dates as far 
back as 1870. 

I do not know who gave the name to the French Revue 
des Deux Mondes which we used to call the best magazine 
in the world. I do not know why it was named so. But I 
do know that when I was appointed, in 1870, to edit a new 
review which was not to be afraid to tell the truth, I trans- 
lated the French name and named our magazine “The Two 
Worlds.” The proof sheet of the cover came to me with 
those words upon it. I said to myself, this title will make 
no end of trouble to us. We are at work that God’s king- 
dom may come on the earth. We are at work that the Law 
of God may be the law of man. Why should we say two 
worlds when our object is that there shall be but one? Of 
my own act, therefore, without consulting any committees, 
I changed the title to “Old and New.” We were to in- 
terpret the old so that it should give its infinite lessons to 
the new. We were to interpret the reign of God in the 
Lord’s prayer, so that it should control the policies, the in- 
vention, the education, the social life.of man. Man is child 
of God. God is our Father. This is to be the oracle of the 
new magazine and the new magazine shall make it as a fun- 





Eprtor’s Note.—Edward Everett Hale, now chaplain of the 
Senate of the United States, has been aptly called the Nestor of 
the Peace Movement. As a counselor of the C. L. S. C. this con- 
tribution is a doubly appropriate message. A Permanent Tribunal 
for International Arbitration he prophetically set up as an ideal that 
could be achieved, and year after year he worked by voice and pen 
and a very wide personal influence in behalf of that ideal. His 
words regarding accomplishment up to this time (his 87th birthday 
was observed in April) conclude THe CHAUTAUQUAN series on 
“The Friendship of Nations.” 
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damental principle to assert the truth of this oracle and to 
illustrate it. 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

Of course from the very beginning I met the estab- 
lished heresies in the matter of universal peace. There are 
the Mrs. Grundy prejudices which say everybody says thus- 
and-thus, therefore thus-and-thus is true. There are the 
Aesop fable heresies. Because Aesop, an Asiatic slave, said 
he saw a hog rubbing his tusks against a tree and that the 
hog said to him, “In time of peace prepare for war,” there- 
fore, England shall build eight Dreadnoughts this year. 
There are what I call the Lobby Heresies. That is in every 
capital city, for causes easily defined, a very large number 
of persons connected with government have been trained 
in armies or in navies. They have studied war, perhaps 
they have seen war, they talk about war, and very naturally 
they inculcate war. In this country, at this moment, for 
this reason, we have a Secretary of War and not a Secre- 
tary of Peace. Or in technical words, war is organized and 
peace is not organized. 

The new magazine was to expose such fallacies as these 
and it was to show what the real drift of civilization or the 
advance of the kingdom of God indicates. I had been much 
interested in Sully’s Memoirs. I did not believe that many 
people knew that such people as Sully and Henry the 
Fourth and Queen Elizabeth’s great ministers had a scheme 
for the confederation of Europe which should put an end 
to war. It was the fashion to talk about the friends of 
Peace as dreamers, as “mere idealists,”—as if God were not 
the great idealist of all. Now if we could make people un- 
derstand that the Antonines and their successors kept the 
civilized world at peace for a couple of centuries,—if we 
could make the world understand that among the “mere 
idealists” were such people as Henry the Fourth and Queen 
Elizabeth and Hugo Grotius and William Penn, we should 
help along. As one department of the new magazine, there- 
fore, I established the “record of progress” which was to 
give specific instances of the triumphs of the life of our 
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time. Among other papers I published a careful account 
of the idealism of Sully and the English Cabinet of his day. 

I have always remembered with pleasure the cordial 
sympathy with which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe thanked us 
for rescuing their message from the ashes, and to this day 
I never meet a member of the Jesuit order without remind- 
ing him that an emissary of theirs set back universal peace 
for three hundred years when he stabbed Henry the Fourth. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


“Time is with us.” That is one of the fine epigrams 
of the last century due to Cavour, perhaps. And the Civil 
War in America was a great help forward. Our friends in the 
southern states know this very well now, and the veteran 
survivors of the Civil War know it. The United States of 
America had been for more than sixty years the greatest 
peace society of the world. It had kept thirteen independ- 
ent states from fighting with each other. It had doubled 
their number. Eight or ten of these communities under- 
took to break off from the rest, and the majestic word 
Union met them. All the other states rose as one man to 
crush the doctrine of separatism. By a misfortune which 
everyone then regretted the particular causes of dissension 
had been excepted from the subjects which might come 
before the Supreme Court of America. Because they were 
excepted the states were at war with each other. The war 
was a war for union. Its end proved to the world that 
when a nation has been formed from separate states that 
union must continue. So it happens that there are no aphor- 
isms to be used in the peace crusade today more potent than 
the words of men who served loyally through the four years 
of war. 

A WORLD UNITED. 


Meanwhile, since Fulton sent the Clermont up the Hud- 
son in 1807, the world had been growing smaller and smaller. 
The nations of the world were drawn closer. Poor Mack- 
intosh, an exile in India, wrote in Calcutta in 1807, “An 
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American named Fulton has driven his steamboat one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in thirty hours. This would bring Lon- 
don within one hundred days of Calcutta. Oh, that we had 
lived a century later!” You and I live a century later and 
Calcutta and London are within one-billionth part of a sec- 
ond. And that sort of change has been going on, literally 
in a thousand ways, as a thousand new inventions or dis- 
coveries have brought peoples closer and closer together. 
If I go into a Sunday School today and tell the children 
that God sees us all at one time, the children believe me 
because they know that one spark of lightning is felt at New 
York and at Calcutta. The grandfathers of those children 
had no such illustration of what they called omniscience. 
Watch such a change in any walk of life and you see that 
the world is one as no one saw it a hundred years ago. 
Now, the merchants of America had found out in the 
little war of 1812, how war sets back not only commerce 
but every office of civilization. Such men as Dodge of New 
York City were side by side with such men as Worcester 
and Channing in uttering the peace doctrines of “mere ideal- 
ists.” Again as I say, the Civil War was not only an object 
lesson but it was a stimulus in such doctrines. And as years 
rolled on the fine practical question, What are you going 
to do about it? compelled answers from the idealists. You 
began to hear of international congresses, a congress of 
Americanistas, scientific congresses, geographical and postal 
congresses,—Judge Baldwin has made a list of more than 
a hundred of such congresses in thirty years. There had 
even been internatiomal Peace congresses,—an old joke told 
about the congress in Paris when Napoleon the Third wel- 
comed the congress with great courtesy and gave directions 
that sentinels from the French army should pace up and 
down the sidewalks where it was in session. As Freeman 
Clarke remarked at the time such congresses always de- 
ceive the people engaged in them. Because all is sunshine 
with them, they think the world is in sunshine. But it was 
impossible that a United Worfd should not insist on union 
in diplomacy in fact as well as in talk and in business. And 
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just as in 1774 the interdependence of the Thirteen Colonies 
on each other compelled the existence of the Continental 
Congress, the same result followed in international politics. 
The world must have not simply occasional academic an- 
nouncements of its love of peace. It must have 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL, 


From the time of the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, the 
diplomacy of the world had tested the possibility of special 
arbitration between nations. Here was a cumbrous sort of 
machinery which on the whole justified itself. More than 
one hundred such arbitrations had done their work between 
1815 and 1899. Celebrated among them in the closing years 
of the century was the Geneva Arbitration which dis- 
pensed‘its favors right and left in such wise that both Eng- 
land and the United States agreed to its decisions. 

As between nations the system of “arbitration” repre- 
sents that fine old New England custom which is still called 
in the vernacular “leaving it out to men.” John Jones and 
Sam Smith cannot agree whose ox gored whose cow, or 
whether the pine tree which marks the corner on a plan in 
the survey of their farm is a certain white pine or a certain 
scrub pine. They consent, therefore, to “leave out to men” 
the questions on which they do not agree. One names 
Asaph Brown for his man, the other names William White 
for his. Brown and White meet and agree to appoint 
George Gray as the third. Then the three meet and deter- 
mine about the pine trees. There is something fine in the 
archaic simplicity of “leaving it out to men.” But a prac- 
tical world prefers to have a permanent court which shall 
determine all questions between individuals. And so the 
leaving it out to arbitration by special referees is gradually 
abandoned. 

In the history which I am tracing a notable step for- 
ward was made by Mr. Blaine when he called the interna- 
tional congress at Washington of the American states. 
Henry Clay had proposed such a congress early as his time 
but nothing had come of it. But in Mr. Blaine’s congress 
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at Washington a very distinguished body of men from all 
the countries of North and South America met in Novem- 
ber, 1889. Their session lasted till April, 1890. And some 
of their decisions went into the international law of Amer- 
ica. Unfortunately, perhaps, they declined to hold their 
meetings in public; the press of the nation took offense at 
this and with few exceptions made it the business of editors 
to ridicule the congress and its results. All the same, how- 
ever, it showed the possibility of such an assembly called 
by persons in authority and not by “mere idealists.” Each 
successive session of this congress has improved the inter- 
national law of the world. 

Among other people who were learning their lesson the 
“mere idealist” caught on to the “machine.” The some- 
what dreary annual meetings of peace societies were en- 
livened by the discovery that it would be possible to have 
a code of international law. Up till this time, observe, in- 
ternational law existed only in specific treaties between 
separate nations, and in the academic discussions of such 
fathers as Grotius, Vattel, and our own Wheaton, with some 
decisions of Courts of Admiralties. If such a code was 
possible, there must be a court which should decide ques- 
tions which arose under it. No such court existed. Arbi- 
tration, so-called, furnished only temporary decisions for 
temporary issues. And precisely as the Thirteen American 
Republics had created a Supreme Court when they founded 
their nation, so the world of civilized nations must form 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL. 


For myself, since you ask me about myself, I remem- 
ber that on the third of March, 1893, in preaching a ser- 
mon in the City of Washington, I named a Permanent Tri- 
bunal as among the achievements which the nineteenth cen- 
tury expected of the twentieth century. 


THE MOHONK CONFERENCES. 


Meanwhile a single man, I need hardly say of the com- 
munion of the Friends, had set on foot a piece of machinery 
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in this matter which has attained historical importance. This 
word arbitration had won favor in the ear of the public. 
Mr. Albert Smiley in 1894 invited a large body of men on 
whose good sense and power of forelook he relied to meet 
at Lake Mohonk in a convention of the friends of Arbitra- 
tion. This convention has been an annual institution from 
that day to this. And it has existed, not merely for what 
the diplomatists call pour parlers, but for work. Of course 
it soon slipped off from the archaic system in which Brown 
and White choose men for their temporary questions. Of 
course from the first the Lake Mohonk Conference has 
urged upon the world the necessity of a Supreme Court of 
Nations. 

Of a sudden a sort of lightning flash when the after- 
noon has been very dark, the “mere idealists” were rein- 
forced where they least expected reinforcement. Of all peo- 
ple in the world the Czar of Russia best represented those 
sovereigns who as the old joke says sit upon the points of 
bayonets. But as if for the convenience of the school boys 
of the future the Czar of Russia chose his time, and sent 
out his circular to all the nations with which he corresponded 
proposing a Congress of Peace. The proposal astonished 
the world. He said himself that it was a fit time. He said 
this because with the end of our Spanish War of one hun- 
dred days what called itself the civilized world was at peace. 
The first Congress met at the Hague May 18, 1899. It ad- 
journed after a session of two months and twelve days. 
And it had established 
A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL. 
























Part IX. The Hague, the Court, ! 
the Huis ten Bosch, the Queen 
and Consort, the People’s Love 
for the Queen, Their Attitude 
Toward the Consort, Character- 
istics of the Upper Class’ 


By George Wharton Edwards 





HE Hague—Dutch “’s Graven Hage, or den Haag”— 

i. e., the “Counts enclosure or hedge,” has been for cen- 
turies the favorite residence of the Dutch royal family. Fov- 
merly the political capitol of the States General, it has been 
styled the largest village in Europe, and it was Louis Bona- 
parte who conferred upon it the’privileges of a town. The 
Mauritshuis, the celebrated picture gallery, the Huis tei 
Bosch, or palace in the wood, one of the most beautifully 
furnished chateaus in the world, an authority claims; the 
“Vijver,” or lake, around which are clustered the various 
palaces ; the “Gevangenpoort,” an ancient tower and historic 
prison ; the municipal museum, and next to the “Rijks,” the 
finest in Holland; the “Mesdag” museum, and Baron Steen 
Gracht’s picture gallery, are the principal objects of inter- 
est. The Hague is the favorite residence of the beloved 
Queen of Holland and the court. It seems immaculately 
clean, is dignified by various palatial residences, and stately 
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avenues of trees, and it is all very charming for a few days, 
but after one has seen the pictures, one would better pass 
on quickly, for here the guilders have wings! 

The Queen gave her consent to the representatives of 
the Powers interested in the First International Peace Con- 
ference to hold their deliberations in the Orange Room of 
the “House in the Wood.” It was here that Motley wrote 
much of the “Rise and Fall of the Dutch Republic.” Most 
people must have read that delightful Roundabout Paper 
of Thackeray’s entitled “Notes of a Week’s Holiday.” Hol- 
land seems to have delighted the great novelist for he alludes 
to “the vast green flats, speckled by spotted cows, and 
bounded by a gay frontier of windmills,” and where the 
only bitterness in his cup was the “florin” which was charged 
at his hotel for a bottle of pale ale! He calls the Hague 
“the prettiest little brick city, with the pleasantest park to 
ride in, the neatest comfortable people walking about, the 
canals not unsweet, and busy and picturesque with old 
world life.” Wherever he went he was bubbling over with 
enjoyment. There certainly seems to be more gaiety and 
life here than in any other town in the Netherlands. One 
misses the business activity of Amsterdam, but there is cer- 
tainly none of the sleepiness of the other towns. One sees 
in the streets well-equipped-carriages, magnificent automo- 
biles, nearly as large as Pullman coaches, bearing conspicu- 
ous coats of arms, and seemingly having space in the limou- 
sine for eight or ten people. These.machines are most luxu- 
riously upholstered, as one may imagine, and carry two and 
three men servants, including the chauffeur. There are 
crowds of well-dressed people strolling about and the shops 
vie with those of Paris. 

The Hague is the most cosmopolitan of all the Dutch 
cities and many most distinguished people have lived here. 
It has been the political capital of Holland since the six- 
teenth century. The great interest of course centers in the 
“Palace in the Wood” which, though small, is most pictur- 
esque. It was erected in 1645 for Princess Amalia of 
Solms, consort of Prince Frederick Henry, son of Henry 
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the Silent. After his death, the Princess prepared the Or- 
ange Room as a memorial to him, and the walls are covered 
with paintings in his honor and recording his victories on 
the battle-field. Nine of the most eminent painters of the 
day labored here for four years upon these paintings. The 
Queen’s dining-room has a beautiful ceiling in relief, and 
there are four remarkable Grisaille paintings by De Witt. 
The Chinese Room contains eighteenth century wall decora- 
tions upon rice paper, and the furniture is the gift from the 
Chinese Emperor. There is also a Japanese Room, pre- 
sented to the Nation by the Emperor of Japan in 1795. The 
curious chandelier hanging from the ceiling is entirely made 
up of cups and saucers! I did not see the boudoir, which, 
to my great regret, was closed. The private sitting-room 
seems a little too crowded for comfort, it being literally 
filled with treasures. 

The temptation in writing of a strange country seen 
superficially only, as a foreign country must necessarily be 
seen, is to generalize and to strain facts to suit the writer’s 
classifications; and it will be admitted, I think, that Hol- 
land has suffered more than perhaps any other country 
from exaggeration. So many absurd things have been 
written and printed about the Queen and the Court that I 
should like, were space accorded me, to correct such ab- 
surdities. As a rule, when reading accounts concerning 
the Queen in the newspapers, one may take the statements 
with a grain of salt. In truth, the Queen is a woman of 
great strength of character and purpose and her shrewdness 
in dealing with affairs of great moment concerning the wel- 
fare of the Netherlands is well-known to her ministers. 
She has great personal charm of manners, is of the kindliest 
possible disposition, and her charities are boundless. Of 
course her privy purse is very large, but her private char- 
ities, likewise, it is said, are enormous. There were great 
misgivings upon the announcement of her betrothal to 
Prince Henry, for it must be recorded that the Hollander 
does not like the German for obvious reasons, and the Ger- 
man in turn affects to have merely a tolerant feeling for 
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him. The Hollander somehow feels that in this alliance by 
marriage with Germany lurks certain mysterious dangers, 
so he regards the Consort with a sidelong glance, although 
outwardly he is most respectful in his attitude toward him. 
The Queen is regarded as the embodiment of the House of 
Orange and this feeling is quite apart from their affection 
for her and their delight in her youth and beauty. They 
claim that Holland is not now and never will be, less of a 
Republic than she ever was, but they see in the distance 
the shadow of coming events which point perhaps to their 
annihilation as a kingdom. But we need not dwell upon 
this fact, for as we see Holland now she is basking in the 
bright sun of prosperity, and her throne is occupied by an 
altogether satisfactory ruler who is held in affectionate es- 
teem, and whose heart is their heart, the Queen of the 
House of Orange. The loyalty and devotion of the Dutch 
people to their Queen is proverbial, and it is a charming 
sight to see the stolid faces light up as the Queen drives by 
in her victoria. 

Holland is certainly a country of highly educated people, 
as a system of sound and liberal education has been brought 
within the reach of all and generally accepted by the masses. 
Of course the Boer or peasant is and always will be a peas- 
ant, he is content with the fact. I recall one with whom I 
spent a delightful and most profitable morning on his farm. 
He wore the costume of his province proudly, and his shoes 
were wooden which he left outside the door as we entered 
his dwelling. He spoke English fairly well, too, and Ger- 
man yuite pleasantly. The Hollander, as has been observed 
elsewhere in this book, shows great cleverness in learning 
foreign tongues. This is his gift from the gods, so to say, 
but sadly enough in manners he is lamentably lacking. He is 
not as he would say “Beschaafd” or “smoothed out”—he is 
wanting in savoir faire. 

Traveling third-class one must admit the manners of 
the lower order leave much to be desired. The conversation 
is of a sort generally best left to the imagination, for the 
boer is a wonderfully frank individual. There is a high 
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level of education among Dutch women who pursue their 
studies in the high-burger schools ond they are perhaps the 
equals of women of any other nation. Even among women 
who have no special claim to learning it will surprise the 
traveler to find how well English and French literature is 
known. There is no cheap culture, nor a cheap religion, 
so-called, nor even a sensational appeal to the emotions in 
their churches. They reject all such indignantly even though 
they have so many religious sects. Of course Protestantism 
holds the field, for it outnumbers Catholicism two to one, but 
the fight is still waged between them with great bitterness. 
The visitor to the Netherlands must not be misled 
as to the character of the uppe: classes or judge them in any 
way by those whom he meets in the hotels or conveyances. 
The Dutch gentleman and lady are far removed from these. 
Do not believe either that they find their pleasures in the 
grosser comforts, for they are highly educated and their 
manners are those of the upper classes of the English. The 
young men are always sent to the university where their 
education is carefully looked after, and the young girls are 
most highly accomplished, with a knowledge of art, and 
music, and generally speaking French, Italian, and English. 
There is much driving and afternoon calls are general. In 
the evening at the club, the gentlemen congregate for an 
hour or so before dinner at which the “Borreltje” or gin and 
bitters is in evidence. As a rule dinner is served any time 
between six and half past seven and this is a very formal 
occasion, although the menu is simple. The people are 
well-dressed, generally after the English fashion. In man- 
ner they are most kindly and they delight in pretty speeches. 
Breakfast, as a rule, at this house which I have in mind, 
and which will answer as a specimen, is generally ready at 
eight o’clock but oftentimes the table is kept in order and 
ready until ten for the young men who may have been 
out for an early morning ride on the dunes. This is an easy 
matter for a mahogany bucket lined with metal and con- 
taining peat embers in which a brass kettle is kept singing, 
is always placed beside every Dutch breakfast table; it ap- 
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‘pears, too, at five o’clock teas, as well as after dinner in 


the drawing-room. This kettle-bucket in Holland is very 
characteristic. At breakfast one eats lightly, as a rule, 
bread and butter with a thin slice of gingerbread, making a 
sandwich. There is tea and coffee, and eggs are boiled, gen- 
erally in an old-fashioned net on a ring which is dipped into 
the kettle. Everybody is welcomed with bon jour and peo- 
ple take their seats without further ceremony. The mail 
is brought to the table and distributed, and there will be 
English papers of the sporting order at hand. After break- 
fast the women gather in the garden to cull the roses, or 
do fancy-work in the arbors, embosomed in the trees. The 
garden is a pretty place with rustic bridge over a water 
trench, green with duck weed and shaded by willows, and 
down in the hollow lies a pond full of water lilies where 
perhaps a swan or two will be swimming. After luncheon 
there will be driving along the brick-paved road shaded by 
trees, past smiling cottages and country-seats, while the 
bright little villas, seldom far apart, are seen along the 
road behind beautiful green lawns. After the heat of the 
afternoon five o'clock tea is fashionable and the young men 
drive off in a fly to the club for an hour before dinner. 
People generally ask what sort of food is served at din- 
ner. Well, we will have as genuine Dutch dishes, potato 
puree or bouillon flavored with chervil, and containing balls 
of veal force meat, and there will be water bass from the 
canal which are about the size of our trout, and are served 
up in a deep dish in the water in which they are boiled, and 
parsley flavored. This is served with thin sandwiches of 
rye bread. Next comes, generally, roast or stewed veal, 
mutton being so poor that it is rarely eaten. The vegetables 
are potatoes with butter, boiled endives, and bread-crumbed 
cabbage. Then there will be partridge, or some other game, 
wild duck being plentiful in season, sometimes the young 
men coming in after dawn with a fine bag. The dessert is 
mostly French bon-bons or tarts, but sometimes English 
jam is served. Dessert over, both ladies and gentlemen re- 
turn together to the drawing-room for cotfee, which is 
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served in the smallest and most precious of blue china which 
is generally kept behind cabinet doors. Then come liquors, 
cognac, and aniseed, this latter being the favorite. During 
the evening callers are entertained after which tea is served, 
the mahognay peat bucket and its kettle having been placed 
by the footman as usual beside the table. 

I may mention that there are but three classes of nobil- 
ity in Holland, the “Jonkheer,” then “Baron,” and the high- 
est, “Count.” The Dutch are very simple as to their titles, 
which are never used in good society, as everyone knows 
they are Barons or Counts, so it would be thought snobbish 
or bad form to so address them. Servants may sometimes 
use the title but more often they will only say, ‘“Mynheer.” 
Of course the peasantry use the titles in speaking among 
themselves but only to this extent. 

After tea, the lady of the house always washes her own 
tea cups, never trusting them to the servants. This wash- 
ing of the cups is one of the good old customs and as these 
cups are worth from five to fifteen dollars apiece, there is 
a reason for it. Another strange custom is the visit of the 
“Aanspreker.” I saw a curious figure passing swiftly along 
the path, dressed in funereal black, wearing a three-cornered 
hat with a long’ streamer floating over his coat which was 
flapping in the wind. On his feet were silver-buckled shoes, 
and it was explained to me that it is his duty to make the 
rounds of the neighborhood, announcing deaths. Another 
strange old custom is that wherever lies mother and a new- 
born babe, there shall be fastened to the door a huge orna- 
ment called “a Klopper.” My Dutch friend brought forth 
one which had been used in the family. It was a large 
square of lace bearing in the center a finely embroidered 
coat of arms, and he told me that the lace was the finest old 
“mechlin.” It was lined with white, for it announced the 
birth of a girl. That for a boy being one-half pink. These 
“Kloppers” are eagerly sought for as souvenirs, so I am told. 

While the Dutch use their own language almost invari- 
ably, they will often speak in French. All social invitations 
are written in the latter tongue and sometimes the most 
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familiar correspondence. As to English, it is quite generally 
used, and I remember few Hollanders who did not have at 
least a slight speaking acquaintance with it. 

On Sunday morning it is customary to attend church. 
This one is small, whitewashed, and sadly bare. The 
ladies sit on chairs in the middle of the house, the men oc- 
cupying places by themselves at one side. There is a hymn 
or two with some good music on the organ, a very long 
prayer by the minister who is gowned in black, and then 
a still longer sermon, followed by a collection in which two 
black bags with tassels attached to the ends of long 
poles are passed around by the “beadles.” On one of the 


bags is written “Eglise,” that is for the church; the other is 
for thie poat; ‘(Phe $éryite!is melancholy and depressing to ° 
2 foreigher, but: ‘the odopke are sincere and very devout. : 


After, binchkéor nd ‘thé: siesta, the carriage is ordered 
fer ‘the ‘Aftérnvon tive over the beautiful, level roads and 
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The Vyver—The Hague. 


the lovely villas and crowds of peasantry quietly walking 
by the roadside. There is much driving and many beautiful 
equipages. The peasantry are out in their gala costume, for 
this is their great day, and strange dogearts drawn by huge ill- 
looking animals are quite filled with stout peasants, who seem 
to be a tremendous load for the unfortunate animals. Then 
we pass a regiment of soldiers in infantry uniform, blue, 
with yellow worsted facings and tassels, carrying strange- 
looking knapsacks and wearing singular pointed caps. They 
are not well set up, and seem to be small of stature and their 
uniform certainly is not becoming. 

Being a stranger in quest of information, I am to 
visit a farm-house, and we soon stop before a prosper- 
, ous-looking house at the end of a brick-paved walk. 
There are many cooing pigeons flying about and | 
soon discover that all the buildings of this farm are prac- 
tically under one roof, comprising thé Uwalling-hotse. the 
dairy, the cow-house, and various other departments. A 
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clean, orderly row of wooden shoes stand outside the door, 
which opens on a clean, freshly-painted passageway paved 
with red brick where we are welcomed by the wife of the 
farmer and ushered into the sitting room. She is in her 
stocking feet. The parlor is gay with strips of bright carpet 
and there is a shining mahogany table in the center. We are 
served by a plump maid with home-made pear wine 
which politeness forces us to drink, and the house- 
hold treasures are brought forth from a_ huge, 
carved “armoire.” The family Bible with its silver 
clasps, grandmother’s holiday gowns, some antique 
head-dresses and a fine collection of beautiful, old, carved 
and beaten silver spoons which are greatly admired. We 
are then taken to the dairy with its long tables filled with 
green and orange stone crocks of milk, prints of butter in 
wooden bowls, and several loaves of large, fresh cheeses, 
made by the farmer’s wife and daughters. Opening a door 
we are ushered into the cow-house which is four steps 
below the level of the kitchen. This is an immense room 
with the roof far above our heads, and a footway of red 
tiles down the middle. On one hand are piled large clean 
cheese presses above which are hanging long lines of copper 
pans, brightly scoured brass cheese scoops, candlesticks, and 
the various wooden implements used in preparing cheese and 
butter. Down another passageway leading off, we see the 
cow-stalls and all is as clean as the parlor itself. Here in 
winter some sixty cows are under cover, and each cow-stall 
is carefully laid with sand which is marked out in orna- 
mental patterns. There is a small stream of water running 
through the center of this passageway to carry away the 
offal. The cheese is made on a raised platform at the side 
of this cow shed, and the farmer describes the operation 
which is too intricate for me to understand or to set down 
here. I may say that there is not a particle of odor in this 
building, everything being of immaculate cleanliness. 

As we drove home, the band was playing in the open 
space and the peasants were enjoying themselves hugely at 
various small tables drinking a queer black liquid which it 
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was explained to me is made of gin and black currants. On the 
the way home we drew to one side to let a wedding party 
pass. There were several kinds of carriages, one in particular 
being called a “Janplaisir,” and big enough to hold an army 
almost, with open sides and blinds which roll up and down 
and drawn by six horses. There was much shouting and 
cheering as the gay procession passed by, the one at the head 
being the old-fashioned kind, set high in the air on its 
large wheels, the body carved and gilded and painted with 
pictures in bright colors. Then we stop at a drawbridge 
which is pulled up to allow some river craft to pass, and 
nnally we are at our journey’s end. 

On the whole, then, life in the Netherlands is most 
comfortable and there is much good cheer, and it would 
seem true as the Dutch affirm, that social life in the Neth- 
erlands is purer and happier than that of any other people. 
This may be a sweeping assertion on their part, but they cer- 
tainly do seem happy and contented! 
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IX. The Nineteenth Century Paint- 


ers of Landscapes and Marines’ 


By George Breed Zug 
Assistant Professor of the History of Art, University of Chicago. 


is this revival of Dutch painting which is our present 

theme there were four pioneers of supreme import- 
ance: Bosboom with his homely churches flooded with sun- 
light or dark with shadow; Israels with his cottage interiors, 
his sturdy sailors, and his little children, giving the senti- 
ment and the pathos of humble life; James Maris, the poet 
of the towns, the seas, and the skies; and Anton Mauve, 
the interpreter of animals. It will be noted that little ac- 
count is hére taken of portrait painting, and for a very good 
reason. In view of the supremacy of the portrait in Dutch 
art of the seventeenth century, it is indeed surprising that in 
this modern revival portrait painting has been the least con- 
spicuous form of artistic expression. It is true that Israels 
executed a few portraits that in their subjective character are 
almost as truly an expression of the artist, rather than of 
his sitters, as are his pictures of peasants. It is also true 
that the most distinguished woman painter of the group, 
Miss Thérése Schwartze, is best known as a portrait painter. 
But her work, although it has been of a high order, has not 
been of such importance as to place her in the same rank 





*Previous Articles of this series were “Frans Hals and the 
Portrait” (September); “Rembrandt” (October) ; “Rembrandt and 
His Pupils” (November); “Painters of Domestic Scenes” Decem- 
ber) ; “Painters of the Peasantry” (January) ; “Landscape and Ma- 
rine Painters” (February) ; “Animal Painters, Painters of Architec- 
ture and Still Life’ (March); “Modern Painters: Israels and Mes- 
dag” (April). 
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with Israels as a figure painter, or with Mauve and the 
brothers Maris as painters of landscapes and of animals. 
As the subject of last month’s article was recent figure 
painting in Holland as represented by its greatest master 
Israels and his followers, so the theme of the present paper 
is the landscape painting of this modern school as repre- 
sented by James Maris and Anton Mauve. Although Maris 
is the greatest man of the group it is necessary to take 
up some of his contemporaries who have done important 
work, following as far as convenient the chronological 
order. 

The first Dutch painter to be distinctly modern in treat- 
ment of light and atmosphere was J. B. Jongkind. Born 
in 1819 in the village of Latrop, near Rotterdam, Jong- 
kind went early to Paris where he studied in 1849 under 
the distinguished painter of romantic landscapes, Eugéne 
Isabey, whose feeling for and appreciation of color no doubt 
influenced the young Dutchman. Jongkind exhibited in 
many salons between 1848 and 1872. Although he was con- 
tinually executing masterly interpretations of landscape in 
France and in Holland, where he visited frequently, and 
was held in high respect by the French painters, influenc- 
ing, so it is said, Monet in his treatment of light and atmos- 
phere, and although his art received high praise from such 
discerning critics as Zola and Gautier, he was, nevertheless, 
able to sell his pictures only with difficulty and then for but 
a few francs. It was only after his death in 1891 that, by 
means of several public sales of his paintings and etchings, 
he attained international fame and his works sold for more 
than a thousand times what he had received for them. 
He is, in his treatment of luminous atmosphere, 
as it were, a connecting link between the French 
landscape painters of 1830, the so-called Barbizon 
group, and the painters of light, with Claude Monet at their 
head, the so-called Impressionists. Jongkind’s art was 
unusual, not only because of his appreciation and rendering 
of the luminosity of nature, but also because he was that 
rare creature, a colorist who was also a master draughts- 
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man, for most men who, like Monet, are successful in ren- 
dering the brightness of daylight, are not any too accurate 
as draughtsmen. Jongkind’s pictures just because of their 
color and their brilliancy do not lend themselves well to re- 
production in black and white. It must be said that although 
he frequently visited his native land he stands apart from 
the Dutch group and belongs more to the French school. 
He seems in truth to have had little, if any, direct influence 
in this revival of painting in his native land. 

The same cannot be said of William Roelofs, who was 
born in Amsterdam in 1822. Of him Mr. Frank Rutter 
has written that he “may be justly regarded as the Father 
of the Modern Dutch school of emotional landscape.”* Also 
in the Catalogue of the Willem Roelofs Memorial Exhibi- 
tion held two years ago at The Hague, a critic made the 
statement, “Roelofs was in our country the first to open the 
way.” What he did to open the way for a revival of native 
art was that which has led to nearly every great artistic 
awakening,—it was to return to nature. Nature is so infi- 
nitely varied, her moods and her appearances are so inex- 
haustible that after centuries of painting she still reveals 
some new secret to the artist who is able to observe her with 
his own eyes. Immediately he is able to discover something 
that was until then unobserved, and he is then declared a 
genius. Roelofs’ distinction was, then, that of being one of 
the first of the Dutchmen to paint the landscapes about him. 
To apply to him a word that is often misinterpreted, he 
was a realist. Misinterpreted, because it cannot be too often 
repeated that not even the most pronounced realist merely 
copies nature; if he is to be a great artist he must interpret 
her. This was a favorite idea of Roelofs’, one which he 
constantly enforced by precept and practice. In a letter 
dated in 1886 he emphasizes the distinction between an 
artist’s sketches from nature and the finished picture de- 
veloped from those sketches. “The study,” he writes, “the 
fragment has to be re-created into a picture. Do not forget 
that these are two different things. Nature is the material 


*The International Studio, May, 1908. 
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from which we have to draw; but do not suffer yourself to 
be imposed upon by the modern theories, which say that 
copying nature is all. The object, the aim of art is like that 
of music, to move the soul, to excite in our minds emotions 
which, though they cannot be expressed in words, are felt 
none the less by those who have the real sense for art. Why 
do you justly admire the Ruysdael with its mill at the Am- 
sterdam Museum? There is in that painting not one hue 
which is as bright, fresh or vivid as nature. But it is har- 
monious, grand, emotional, as nature is; it affects us like 
nature by that melancholy poetry that is in it; it is like music 
that would make us dream of those big clouds, of that mur- 
muring water, of the quiet road along the dyke. It is not 
enough to take brown, grey or black pigment to attain this; 
but along with your most correct studies from nature you 
ought to put something of your own feelings in to make a 
picture. All knowledge is vain when emotion is absent.” 
This quotation indicates at once what is meant by the state- 
ment that Roelofs was the father of the modern Dutch 
school of emotional landscape, and the important fact as well 
that even this most realistic painter of his group so chooses 
his colors, so manages his lights and shadows that his pic- 
tures may not only interpret the moods of nature, but also 
the moods of man. And this last is part of the modern note 
in Dutch painting, this subjective element that reflects the 
feelings of the artist as much as the appearance of nature. 
For many years Roelofs had a studio in Brussels, where 
as a young man he had studied and had fired the ambition of 
H. W. Mesdag to become a painter. However, notwith- 
standing his long sojourn in Belgium, Roelofs was a Dutch- 
man by temperament as well as by birth, and not only 
painted his native land, but also painted it in the Dutch man- 
ner. He loved the watery meadows with their lush grasses 
and their bright flowers, in the rendering of which he dis- 
played his instinctive feeling for brilliant colors, which had 
been cultivated by his long residence in Belgium, and by the 
influence of the Flemish painters, who had for centuries 
been gayer as colorists than the artists north of the Scheldt. 
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For many years Roelofs painted only landscapes; it was, in- 
deed, after he was a finished artist that his great admiration 
for the French painter, Troyon, led him to introduce cattle 
into his broad meadows. It is in fact impossible properly 
to write of Roelofs and not mention the debt he as well as 
others of the modern Dutchmen owed to their contempora- 
ries in France. When quite a young man Roelofs went re- 
peatedly to the village of Barbizon on the border of the 
forest of Fontainebleau, and it was there that he found in- 
spiration and incentive in the works of the French painters 
of landscape and of animals. In view of the fact that he 
was to become a champion of realism in landscape painting 
it is interesting to note that he was most attracted by Rous- 
seau, who was the realist of the Barbizon group, and by 
Troyon, that magnificent interpreter of animal life. Not 
only Roelofs, but Weissenbruch and other Dutchmen grate- 
fully acknowledged their debt to the Barbizon men, who by 
their intimate interpretations of the forests, rivers and fields 
of France accomplished for painting what Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Coleridge had done for nature poetry in giving 
to it new reality and new beauty. 

Thus it is easy to trace the artistic antecedents of the 
modern Dutch painters, first to the Barbizon painters ; then 
to the Englishman Constable, who had greatly influenced the 
latter by his ““domesticating landscape,” and through him back 
to the Dutchmen Ruysdael and Hobbema, and the French- 
man Claude Lorraine (1610-1682), all of whom had been 
guides and inspirers of the great Englishman. It may seem 
strange that these Dutchmen of the nineteenth century did 
not learn directly from their countrymen of three centuries 
earlier, and that they did not is an indication of the suprem- 
acy of the ideas of French Classicism in Holland in the early 
nineteenth century. Moreover the Barbizon painters had so 
far progressed beyond the work of the seventeenth century 
art of Holland that they had shown how the painting of na- 
ture could be even more concrete and intimate, and yet more 
real and brilliant in color than it had ever been at the hands 
of the early Dutchmen. Israels may not have been directly 
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influenced by Millet, but his pictures show the same modern 
sentiment for and sympathy with labor, which we observe 
in life, and which was first typically expressed by Millet. 
In the same way, however little or much, Roelofs, Weissen- 
bruch and the brothers Maris were influenced by Daubigny, 
Rousseau, and Diaz (the present writer feels sure that the 
influence was profound), the Dutchmen have only shown 
that modern love for nature which in poetry began, as was 
said, with Wordsworth and his group, and in painting first 
found perfect expression in Corot, Rousseau, and their as- 
sociates. 

Whereas Jongkind and Roelofs learned much from the 
artists of France and Belgium, and Roelofs, likewise, intro- 
duced foreign influences into Dutch painting, J. H. Weis- 
senbruch (1824-1903) was more distinctly native in his art. 
He was a pupil of an unimportant Dutch painter, Shelfhout, 
but soon, at the advice of Bosboom, became an independent 
painter and went to nature for inspiration. His first work 
showed the painstaking care of his master in the rendering 
of details, but it changed as he grew in sympathy with 
the modern movement, so that he has become one of the 
broadest and most synthetic painters of the school. Very 
simple are the elements of his art as seen in his “Coast 
Scene.” A long stretch of beach, two or three brown sails 
against the grey sky, and a few human figures on the sand 
suffice to compose a tonal poem eloquent of the sea-faring 
life of his people. Weissenbruch often paints the ever- 
present wind-mill, or a canal with a cottage on its bank. He 
is, perhaps, above all a painter of the sea and the sky; not 
the mighty deep of Mesdag with the waves and the solitude 
of mid-ocean, but the hospitable shores of Holland with the 
added interest of the human element. What most appealed 
to Weissenbruch may be told in his own words; he is re- 
ported to have said, “Only let me get the sky and the clouds 
right in my pictures, and the rest is easy. Atmosphere and 
light are the great sorcerers. We cannot work too hard to 
get the atmosphere. This is the secret of a good picture.” 
It may be added that he often attained the object of his 
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striving, since few artists have succeeded so well in sug- 
gesting light, atmosphere and space. 

The next artist to be mentioned, Anton Mauve (1838- 
1888), was one of the most original and most sympathetic 
of the group. As a boy he showed talent for drawing and 
was sent by his father to Amsterdam to study under P. F. 
van Os. From this mediocre painter Mauve learned only 
the rudiments of his art. At first his drawing was precise 
and his color bright, and it was only about 1865 when he 
stood on terms of intimate friendship with Israels that his 
powers began to develop. About this time he was also influ- 
enced by his friend William Maris as well as by the work of 
Millet, for whom he had unbounded admiration. But the 
influence. of these three men on the work of Mauve is not 
apparent to the observer; quietly he learned the spiritual 
lesson of each master and under their guidance he observed 
nature for himself and expressed her various moods with 
rare poetic insight and sincerity of feeling. Mauve painted 
not only on the sea coast, but wandered far inland to the 
Inner Downs, where, removed from the sea the greens of 
the verdure are softer and the air more balmy. Studying 
the shepherds with their flocks, and the peasants at their 
toil, Mauve became the pastoral poet of the school, a poet 
whose melodies were those of tone and color. Not only 
was he a landscapist, but also one of the greatest of animal 
painters whose only rival within the group was William 
Maris. No less a critic than W. E:? Henley has said of 
Mauve: “His treatment of animals is at once judicious and 
affectionate. He is careful to render them in relation t» 
their aérial surroundings; but he has recognized that they 
too are creatures of character and sentiment, and he loves 
to paint them in their relation to each other and to man™ 
To Troyon animals were objects in a landscape; to Mauve 
they are that and something more. His old horses are 
their masters’ friends; his cows are used to the girls 
who tend them; his sheep feed as if they knew each other, 
and liked it.” Not only did he paint sheep and cattle,, he 
excelled also in interpreting the horse, not the race .or: the 
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The Sheepfold. By Anton Mauve. In the Municipal Museum, 
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battle horse, but the plodding beast at the plow, the cart, and 
the canal boat. These animals he knew how to represent 
in their proper environment and to make picturesque in 
their surroundings. He must have believed with Rembrandt 
that there is nothing too homely to be made beautiful by 
light and color and tone. Take for instance, “Turning the 
Furrow.” Unprepossessing as is the subject, the painting 
shows a master in the rendering of values. How delicately 
must the relative amount of light reflected by the objects 
be suggested ; and how difficult successfully to place the grey 
horse against the dull grey sky. The original shows 
Mauve at his best as a tonalist, as does also his “Sheep 
Among the Dunes,” one of his greatest masterpieces. An 
artist’s aim is not only to reproduce a certain aspect of 
nature, but it is, in addition to this, so to lay on his paint 
as to produce a surface beautiful in itself and capable of 
exciting aesthetic pleasure. This surface quality is one of 
the higher artistic qualities of the masters of this school, 
especially of Israels, Weissenbruch, Mauve, and the brothers 
Maris. Yet Mauve with all his surface quality, color and 
tonal quality was one of the most uneven painters ; he could 
at times be loose and fumbling in execution, and sink far 
below the level of his highest accomplishment, as indeed 
could Israels. So, without claiming that Mauve was ab- 
solutely the greatest interpreter of animals, for have not 
the Frenchman Troyon and the German Ziigel also painted 
these subjects >—it may truthfully be said that Mauve is one 
of the most delightful painters of landscapes with animals 
of any school or period, and, at his best, is unexcelled for 
tender charm and pastoral feeling. 

Before taking up the greatest masters of the group it 
is necessary to mention at least a few of the host of im- 
portant men who have been or still are at work. Among 
these excellent painters are P. J. G. Gabriel, the painter of 
the polders, Pieter ter Meulen, a painter of sheep, Theophile 
de Bock, a distinguished landscapist, Evert Pieters, G. H. 
Breitner, Isaac Israels, son of Joseph Israels, ‘A. M. Gorter, 
and Louis W. van Soest, a masterly painter of snow scenes, 
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some of whose beautiful creations were seen at the St. 
Louis Exposition. It is to be regretted that we cannot linger 
over the work of these and other painters who have helped 
to create the greatness of this modern school, but they must 
give place to the supreme artists of this landscape group, 
the brothers Maris. 

James Maris was born in 1837 and died in 1899; Mat- 
thew, born in 1839, and William, born in 1844, are still at 
work, one in London, the other in Holland. In their youth 
they worked to some extent together, for a while in Ant- 
werp, afterwards in Paris where they lived until after the 
Franco-Prussian war. During the siege of Paris pictures 
were unsalable and Matthew joined the National Guard at 
the magnificent pay of a franc and a half a day, and 
it is said that he was the most unsoldierly of sol- 
diers. In the years immediately following this, Matthew 
produced remarkably poetic landscapes that are to-day for 
the most part hidden away in private collections. In 1877 
the brothers parted, Matthew going to London where he 
has lived the life of a recluse and a dreamer, and has been 
seldom seen save by his intimate friends. He has moreover, 
become such a keen self-critic that he has produced very 
little, and those who know his paintings, chiefly figure paint- 
ings of a highly mystical conception, declare them to be 
on the border line between the seen and the unseen, while 
being masterpieces of tone and color and suggestiveness. 
His works, unlike those of his brothers, are seldom seen in 
the United States. William Maris did not have such thor- 
ough academic training as his brothers, who gave him his 
earliest lessons, nor is their influence to be traced 
in his works. His summers he spent working in the fields, 
his winters in the stables and sheds studying the cattle. 
Wholly individual in his art, he developed a style peculiarly 
his own, for, although Dutch artists had for centuries been 
painting cattle in the meadows and fields of their native 
country, William Maris succeeded in treating them in a man- 
ner entirely unique. He loves especially the freshness of 
the verdure just after a storm has passed and the sky has 
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become a clear bright blue shedding a brilliant light on the 
glistening meadows. In such luminous settings he has 
placed his animals, often close to the shallow waters that re- 
flect the clearing skies. 

Of this remarkable trio it is James Maris who is best 
known to the world, and deservedly so, for he is the most 
many sided of all these men, even including Israels. But 
though his brush has dealt with nearly every theme known 
to art, he is probably best known by his pictures of cities, 
canals, and wind mills over which he spread skies such as 
only James Maris could paint. More than one critic has 
declared that there never has been such a painter of the 
arching heavens since Constable. His clouds voyage majes- 
tically across the sky, now fraught with thunder, dark with 
rain, or bright with sunshine; clouds that pile themselves up 
like castles in the air, or hover like gossamer about to 
vanish. No doubt nature taught him many lessons, and 
made it unnecessary for the critic to try to discover the 
provenance of his style, yet one might venture to say that he 
seems to have been most affected by Daubigny’s tender 
feeling and poetic character. During the last forty years 
painters have been especially interested in rendering the 
effect of the luminous atmosphere, and of the play of light 
on surfaces; to attain this end many men have asserted 
that landscapes should be painted out of doors. In view of 
the fact that James Maris’ pictures are beautiful examples 
of this plein air painting, this rendering of the effect of 
open air illumination, as opposed to the studio shadows of 
the old masters, it is interesting to note that all of Maris’ 
pictures were painted indoors. It is said that when a land- 
scape impressed him he would stand for some time, until 
it was, as it were, photographed on his brain, then he would 
go home and do all the work of painting in his studio. 
Nevertheless, no one has obtained more truthful plein air 
effects. In his art Maris does not display the qualities of 
sympathy as Mauve, of sentiment or of extreme simplifi- 
cation as Israels, he has, rather, qualities of his own which 
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are unsurpassed, and which rank him as one of the greatest 
masters of color and tone in the Dutch school. 

Owing to the exploitation of these painters by the 
American picture dealers many of their works have found 
places in our public and private collections, yet, however 
familiar one has become with their works here, one gains 
a new and a higher impression of their merit by visiting the 
galleries of Holland, and one realizes anew, that what- 
ever their subject their true theme has been atmosphere and 
light. Now it is a soft and tender light, as with Israels, or 
silvery as with James Maris, or diffused and all-pervading 
as it floods the canals and villages of Weissenbruch, or 
trembling and shimmering in the moisture-laden atmosphere 
of William Maris, or it is the brilliant light after the rain 
shining across the sparkling meadows of the same master. 
In fact the real subject of William Maris is not merely 
light in general, but sunlight in particular. In other articles 
of this series it was noticed that Pieter de Hooch, Potter, 
Cuyp and other men of the seventeenth century liked to paint 
sunlight. But while these painters spread smoothly on their 
canvas the yellow paint of a certain tone; Maris and other 
moderns put on their canvas the primary colors. This use 
of “broken color,” that is the placing of colors in their 
purity side by side, results in a more vivid impression of 
the brightness of daylight, and the luminosity of the sky. 
Of this method of painting William Maris is preéminently 
the master in Holland. James Maris, Mauve and the others 
differ from the old masters rather in the delicacy of their 
gradations of light and shade, and their treatment of vague 
outlines so as to suggest atmosphere. This is the technical 
secret of their effects of atmosphere,—gradation of tone 
and blended outline. To gain atmospheric effects they drag 
the color of the sky into the foliage of the trees, and the 
color of the trees into the sky. In all of this they are dis- 
tinctly modern in method. Their pictures never could have 
been painted earlier than the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Moreover, they are modern not only in matters of 
technic, but in their largeness of vision, in their love for 
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pure nature and in their kindly human sympathy. With all 
their modernity they are very Dutch in their clear and honest 
vision, their conscientious craftsmanship, their healthy good 
sense, and in the adaptation of their art to the needs and 
ideals of their contemporaries, so that for half a century 
they have been one of the strongest and most individual 
schools of modern painting, and the worthy inheritors of the 
artistic traditions of Hobbema and Ruisdael, of Pieter de 
Hooch and Vermeer of Delft, of Hals and Rembrandt. 
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Modern French Sculpture 


By Edwina Spencer 


MONG the peoples of the past, plastic art rose to su- 
preme heights only twice—in Greece and in Renais- 
sance Italy; and after barren centuries those two wonderful 
epochs have been followed by a resurrection of sculptural 
activity which is affecting the whole art-producing world. 
Though it now appears that this revival may be destined to 
find its fullest and highest expression in America, yet it 
owes its nativity to France, where !ate in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the vigorous movement of contemporary sculpture was 
splendidly initiated. 

It is natural to find in France the initiation of such a 
movement for the Frenchman, like the Greek, turns instantly 
to sculpture as his natural means of artistic expression. 
However, French sculptors of today have left far behind 
the old dreary imitation of classical work; they care little 
for hackneyed subjects from mythology and romance, but 
occupy themselves with the ideas and ideals of their own 
day. Up to the second quarter of the last century, France, 
in common with other nations, was producing weak imita- 
tions of Greek and Roman sculpture, correct and elegant 
in form, but without a spark of nobility, imagination, or in- 
dividuality. The regeneration was brought about by three 
pioneers, who led the next generation in sweeping away 
false standards and bringing to sculptural art the truth to 
nature, the sincerity, fire and force which it long had lacked. 
These men were David d’ Angers (1789-1856), portraitist ; 
Antoine Louis Barye (1796-1875), sculptor of animals; and 
Frangois Rude, (1784-1855), whose work was chiefly ideal 
and monumental sculpture. 

Since their day the barriers have vanished which de- 
barred sculpture from showing originality of thought or 
concern with the problems of contemporary life; and its 
devotees are learning to embody the ideals peculiar to their 
own time,—to crystallize in marble one stage of the world’s 
experience. Though we find practically no great religious 
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sculpture, there is much magnificent monumental art. In 
no other country is it so positively required that a monu- 
ment, if successful, shall be great artistically, as well as in 
its commemorative significance. The French appreciate 
that no other form of art is so well fitted to express patriot- 
ism and national pride, so adequate for doing honor to the 
illustrious dead. Such a group as Rodin’s “Burghers of 
Calais” embodies the whole medieval spirit of sacrifice for 
the good of the commonwealth, and makes immortal the 
heroic men it commemorates, An artist whose chief inter- 
est lies in this field, is Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, who is 
sculptor of the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor, pre- 
sented to us by France, and who also modeled the Statue of 
Lafayette in Union Square, New York. Bartholdi, born at 
Colmar, Alsace, in 1834, is represented in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, among other things, by the original model for the 
Statue of Liberty; and in the west side of Paris, along the 
Seine, there stands on the Pont de Grenelle, a bronze re- 
production, on a smaller scale, of the same work. 

In monumental and patriotic sculpture, by far the best 
loved subject is Joan of Arc, the wonderful girl-warrior, 
whom the Church of Rome seems about to place upon its 
Calendar of Saints, having just reopened the question of 
her canonization. Though many gifted French sculptors 
have devoted their energies to interpreting her many-sided 
character, the statue most spiritual in its import is perhaps 
that by Henri Chapu, now in the Luxembourg Gallery. It 
shows Joan in simple peasant costume enthralled by the 
heavenly visions; she kneels in the most unconscious atti- 
tude of absorption; and like all the work of Chapu, the 
portrayal is simple, without a trace of the theatrical, yet 
strong and appealing from its very simplicity. In decided 
contrast to this are the equestrian statues of the “Maid,” 
which portray her in full armor, at the head of the troops. 
One of these, by Paul Dubois, shows her in a moment of 
intense action, with upraised sword and face turned heaven- 
ward ; but far finer is that by Emmanuel Fremiet, where she 
sits upon her proudly pacing horse, quietly holding aloft 
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the banner of victory. She is seated with the slightly awk- 
ward pose of the unaccustomed peasant girl, and her earnest 
young face and figure are instinct with the tremendous 
spirit which made her so unique a personality. This statue 
stands on the Rue de Rivoli, looking down over the surging 
life of the Parisian thoroughfare, and upon it are hung the 
patriotic wreaths which yearly commemorate the unforgot- 
ten loss of Alsace and Lorraine. A quite different moment 
in the Maid’s life was chosen for the statue by Ernest 
Barrias at Rouen, upon the hill-top overlooking the scene 
of her martyrdom; she is in full armor, but unmounted and 
with fettered hands. 

There are among contemporary Frenchmen, several ex- 
ponents of peasant life, who devote themselves to small 
poetic and rustic figures; Boucher being perhaps the most 
typical. There are also a number of very fine animal sculp- 
tors, worthy followers of the great Antoine Louis Barye 
who has been mentioned as one of the pioneers in the re- 
volt from conversationalism which took place early in the 
nineteenth century. Barye’s work was a marvel of scien- 
tific skill and absolute truth to nature; and while he devoted 
himself almost entirely to animal subjects, his knowledge of 
human anatomy was equally thorough.* At present Cain, 
Jacquemart, Fremiet and others are producing powerful 
studies of animal life; while among the younger artists, 
Gardet and Peter are well-knéwn names. 

Of late years many Frenchmen have interested them- 
selves in polychromatic sculpture, experimenting in the use 
of color on marble, to support which they cite the example 
of the ancient Greeks. They also combine white, colored 
and veined marbles in busts and full length figures; often 
using white for the face and head, with variously colored 
marbles for the draperies, in which jewels and goldsmith- 


*We are fortunate enougti to h-ye in Mt. Vernon Place, Bal- 
timore, four groups by Barye, symbolical of “War,” “Order,” 
“Force,” and “Peace,” which ~ ol his mastery of the human form. 
In the Walters collection of Baltimore, his small bronzes of ani- 
mals are finely represented. A “Tigress” by Cain is in Central Park, 
New York. 
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Joan of Arc. Equestrian gs bg Paul Dubois, in Front of the 


Church of St. August*m in Paris. This is a Replica 
of the Statue at Rheims. 
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work are frequently set. The French have done exceed- 
ingly skilful and decorative work of this sort, some of it 
merely ingenious, but much that is sincere and beautiful. 
Among Americans, Herbert Adams has been conspicuously 
successful in producing tinted sculptures of exquisite char- 
acter. 

The art of the medallist too has been revived and ex- 
ceptionally delightful things accomplished. Though the 
French always have been distinguished in this phase of 
sculpture, the artists of the past fifty years have carried it 
to heights never before attained. From the tiny medal 
the large plaquette, they run the gamut of charm and of 
marvelous skill in the difficult field of low relief. Such pro- 
ductions as those of Oscar Roty, Chaplain, Dupuis, Pate 
and many others, lend the collection of modern medals «t 
the Luxembourg intense interest. Other beautiful examplcs 
of contemporary activity, to be seen in the Luxembourg a1 
elsewhere, are the silver and ivory statuettes of Barrias a1 
others, the miniature bronze groups of Charpentier, and tl 
bewitching small marbles of Bartholomé. Among the man) 
eminent names which have not been mentioned, are those of 
Dampt (famous for his winsome studies of children), Ca 
peaux, Falguiére, Mercié, Saint-Marceaux, and Puech; th 
work of some of these artists is represented by casts in ou: 
galleries, notably that of the Chicago Art Institute. 

The greatest French sculptor of his time, and probably 
the greatest France has ever produced, is Auguste Rodin, 
born in 1840, and now, after a life of struggle, conscientious 
labor and high aspiration, the acknowledged representative 
of the best in French art. His original and daring genius 
has called forth bitter criticism and keen jealousy in many 
quarters, and only within the past few years has he received 
anything like just appreciation. 

In the very small group whose ideals closely resemble 
those of Rodin, we must place Jules Dalou and Albert Bar 
tholomé,—the latter eight years Rodin’s senior, and con- 
sidered by many to stand next to him in genius. His work 





“Thought.” By Auguste Rodin. In the Luxembourg Gallery. 




















The Nest. By Aristide Croisy. In the Luxembourg Gallery 








The Little St. John. By Dampt. In the Luxembourg Gallery. 








oan of Arc. By Henri Chapu. In the Luxembourg Gallery. 
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Side View of the Statue of Joan of Arc by Chapu. 
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Joan of Arc. Equestrian Statue of Gilded Bronze by Emmanuel 
Fremiet. In the Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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is imaginative and symbolic; the work of a mystic, who has 
thought profoundly upon the deeper themes of life. Bar- 
tholomé’s greatest work is his “Monument to the Dead” in 
the famous Cemetery of Pére Lachaise, which he executed 
from 1895-’99. It is most effectively placed at the end of 
the principal avenue of the cemetery, which is bordered by 
cypresses and runs upward from the gate toward the rise 
of ground upon which the monument stands. Carved in 
limestone, it shows a great tomb, the door of which is held 
open by the Angel of Immortality. Toward it the whole 
of humanity is pressing, divided between hope and fear, and 
beyond the Gate of Death is seen a family which has been 
blessedly reunited. Its inscription, “The people that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light,” completes the noble 
conception, which is expressed with touching power. 

It is true that French sculpture stands primarily for 
perfection of technique, and that in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, the student has a training-school unequalled in the 
world for the comprehensiveness of its course and the vigor 
and thoroughness of its teaching. French sculptors, like 
French painters, are preéminent in the use of their tools. 
But beyond this, there is growing a power to reveal the 
spirit of men. While the dominant note is naturalism— 
realistic truth to nature—while knowledge of anatomy and 
construction is considered of extreme importance, yet the 
higher ideal (inspired and represented by Rodin), is that of 
spiritual insight. Rodin himself has been able to make us 
forget his marvelous technique in the psychological truths 
which he reveals, and it remains to be seen whether the 
artist body as a whole will finally work out its salvation 
along the same line. Just now sculpture in France is very 
independent, very complex; truth is its watchword, many 
“tendencies” which lead to various extremes. Whether 
truth to the form only will finally content its exponents, or 
whether their ultimate aim will be truth to the spirit is a 
question of intense interest; but in and through all that is 
being done, there is evident a strong revolt against material- 
ism—‘“a mystic and spiritual revival,” it has been called— 
which augurs well for the future. 













































Famous European Short Stories 
L’Arrabiata 
“By Paul Heyse 


HE day had scarcely dawned. Over Vesuvius hung one 
broad grey strip of mist; stretching across as far as 
Naples, and darkening all the small towns along the coast. 
The sea lay calm. But about the shores of the narrow 
creek, that lies beneath the Sorrento cliffs, fishermen and 
their wives were at work already, with giant cables draw- 
ing their boats to land, and the nets that had been cast the 
night before. Others were rigging their craft; trimming 
the sails, and fetching out oars and masts from the great 
grated vaults that have been built deep into the rocks for 
shelter to the tackle over night. Nowhere an idle person; 
for even those too old to longer think of going to sea, fell 
into the long chain to those who were hauling in the nets. 
Here and there, on some flat housetop, an old woman stood 
and span; or busied herself about her grandchildren, whom 
their mother had left to help her husband. 

“Do you see, Rachela? Yonder is our Padre Curato;” 
said one, to a little thing of ten, who brandished a small 
spindle by her side; “Antonio is to row him over to Capri. 
Santissima! but the reverend signor’s eyes are dull with 
sleep!” and she waved her hand to a benevolent looking 
little priest, who was settling himself in the boat, and spread- 
ing out upon the bench his carefully tucked-up skirts. 

The men upon the quay had dropped their work to see 
their pastor off, who bowed and nodded kindly, right and 
left. 

“What for must he go to Capri, granny?” asked the 
child. “Have the people there no priest of their own, that 
they must borrow ours?” 

“Silly thing!” returned the granny. “Priests they have, 
in plenty—and the most beautiful of churches, and a hermit 
too, which is more than we have. But there lives a great 
Signora, who once lived here; she was so very ill! Many’s 
the time our Padre had to go and take the Most Holy to 
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her, when they thought she could not live the night. But 
with the Blessed Virgin’s help, she did get strong and well— 
and was able to bathe every day in the sea. When she went 
away, she left a fine heap of ducats behind her, for our 
church, and for the poor; and she would not go, they say, 
until our Padre promised to go and see her over there, that 
she might confess to him as before. It is quite wonderful, 
the store she lays by him! Indeed, and we have cause to 
bless ourselves for having a curate who has gifts enough 
for an archbishop; and is in such request with the great 
folks. Madonna be with him!” she cried, and waved her 
hand again, as the boat was about to put from shore. 

“Are we to have fair weather, my son?” enquired the 
little priest, with an anxious look towards Naples. 

“The sun is not yet up;” the young man answered: 
“When he comes, he will easily do for that small trifle of 
mist.” 

“Off with you, then! that we may arrive before the 
heat.” 

Antonio was just reaching for his long oar to shove 
away the boat, when suddenly he paused, and fixed his eyes 
upon the summit of the steep path that leads down from 
Sorrento to the water. 

A tall and slender girlish figure had become visible 
upon the heights, and was now hastily stepping down the 
stones, waving her pocket handkerchief. 

She had a small bundle under her arm, and her dress 
was mean and poor. Yet she had a distinguished, if some- 
what savage way of throwing back her head; and the dark 
tresses that wreathed it, were to her like a crown. 

“What have we to wait for?” enquired the curato. 
“There is some one coming, who wants to go to Capri. With 
your permission, Padre. We shall not go a whit the slower. 
It is a slight young thing, but just eighteen.” 

At that moment the young girl appeared from behind 
the wall that bounds the winding path. 

“Laurella!” cried the priest, “and what has she to do 
in Capri?” 
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Antonio shrugged his shoulders. She came up with 
hasty steps, her eyes fixed straight before her. 

“Ha! 1lArrabiata! good morning!” shouted one or 
two of the young boatmen. But for the curato’s presence, 
they might have added more; the look of mute defiance with 
which the young girl received their welcome appeared to 
tempt the more mischievous among them. 

“Good day, Laurella!” said the priest; “how are 
you? Are you coming with us to Capri?” 

“If I may, Padre.” 

“Ask Antonio there, the boat is his. Every man is 
master of his own, I say; as God is master of us all.” 

“There is half a carlin, if I may go for that?” said 
Laurella, without looking at the young boatman. 

“You need it more than I,” he muttered, and pushed 
aside some orange-baskets to make room: he was to sell 
the oranges in Capri, which little isle of rocks has never been 
able to grow enough for all its visitors. 

“I do not choose to go for nothing,” said the young 
girl, with a slight frown of her dark eyebrows. 

“Come, child,” said the priest; “he is a good lad, and 


had rather not enrich himself with that little morsel of your - 


poverty. Come now, and step in;” and he stretched out 
his hand to help her; “and sit you down by me. See now, 
he has spread his jacket for you, that you may sit the softer; 
young folks are all alike; for one little maiden of eighteen, 
they will do more than for ten of us reverend fathers. Nay, 
no excuse, Tonio. It is the Lord’s own doing, that like and 
like should hold together.” 

Meantime Laurella had stepped in, and seated herself 
beside the Padre, first putting away Antonio’s jacket, with- 
out a word. The young fellow let it lie, and muttering be- 
tween his teeth, he gave one vigorous push against the pier, 
and the little boat flew out into the open bay. 

“What are you carrying there in that little bundle?” 
inquired the Padre, as they were floating on over a calm 
sea, now just beginning to be lighted up with the earliest rays 
of the rising sun. 
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“Silk, thread, and a loaf, Padre. The silk is to be sold 
at Anacapri, to a woman who makes ribbons, and the thread 
to another.” 

“Self spun ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You once learned to weaveribbons yourself, if I re- 
member right ?” 

“I did, sir, only mother has been much worse, and I 
cannot stay so long from home and a loom to ourselves 
we are not rich enough to buy.” 

“Worse, is she? Ah! dear; when I was with you last, 
at Easter, she was up.” 

“The spring is always her worst time, ever since those 
last great storms, and the earthquakes, she has been forced 
to keep her bed from pain.” 

“Pray, my child. Never grow slack of prayers and 
petitions, that the blessed Virgin may intercede for you; 
and be industrious and good, that your prayers may find a 
hearing.” 

After a pause: “When you were coming toward the 
shore I heard them calling after you: ‘Good morning, !’Ar- 
rabiata!’ they said; what made them call you so? It is not 
a nice name for a young Christian maiden, who should be 
meek and mild.” 

The young girl’s face glowed all over, while her eyes 
flashed fire. 

“They always mock me so, because I do not dance 
and sing, and stand about to chatter, as the other girls do. 
I might be left in peace, I think; I do them no harm.” 

“Nay, but you might be civil. Let others dance and 
sing, on whom this life sits lighter, but a kind word now 
and then is seemly even from the most afflicted.” 

Her dark eyes fell, and she drew her eyebrows closer 
over them, as if she would have hidden them. 

They went on a while in silence. The sun now stood 
resplendent above the mountain chain ; only the tip of mount 
Vesuvius towered beyond the group of clouds that had gath- 
ered about its base. And on the Sorrento plains the houses 
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were gleaming white from the dark green of their orange- 
gardens. 

“Have you heard no more of that painter, Laurella?”’ 
asked the curato; “that Neapolitan, who wished so much to 
marry you?” She shook her head. “He came to make a 
picture of you. Why would you not let him?” 

“What did he want it for? there are handsomer girls 
than I ;—who knows what he would have done with it?—he 
might have bewitched me with it, or hurt my soul, or even 
killed me, mother says.” 

“Never believe such sinful things!” said the little curato 
very earnestly. “Are you not ever in God’s keeping, with- 
out Whose will not one hair of your head can fall; and is 
one poor mortal with an image in his hand, to prevail against 
the Lord? Besides, you might have seen that he was fond 
of you; else why should he want to marry you?” 

She said nothing. 

“And wherefore did you refuse him? He was an hon- 
est man they say; and a comely; and he would have kept 
you and your mother far better than you ever can yourself, 
for all your spinning and silk winding.” 

“We are so poor!” she said passionately; “and mother 
has been ill so long, we should have become a burthen to 
him ;—and then I never should have done for a Signora. 
When his friends came to see him, he would only have been 
ashamed of me.” 

“How can,you say so? I tell you the man was good 
and kind ;—he would even have been willing to settle in 
Sorrento. It will not be so easy to find another, sent straight 
from Heaven, to be the saving of you, as this man, indeed, 
appeared to be.” 

“I want no husband ;—I never shall,” she said, very 
stubbornly, half to herself. 

“Ts this a vow? or do you mean to be a nun?” 

She shook her head. 

“The people are not so wrong who call you wilful, 
although the name they give you is not kind. Have you ever 
considered that you stand alone in the world, and that your 
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perverseness must make your sick mother’s illness worse 
to bear, her life more bitter? And what sound reason can 
you have to give for rejecting an honest hand, stretched out 
to help you and your mother? Answer me, Laurella.” 

“T have a reason,” she said, reluctantly, and speaking 
low; “but it is one I cannot give.” 

“Not give! not give to me? not to your confessor, whom 
you surely know to be your friend,—or is he not?” 

Laurella nodded. 

“Then, child, unburden your heart. If your reason be 
a good one, I shall be the very first to uphold you in it. 
Only you are young, and know so little of the world. A 
time may come when you may find cause to regret a chance 
of happiness, thrown away for some foolish fancy now.” 

Shyly she threw a furtive glance to the other end of 
the boat, where the young boatman sat, rowing fast. His 
woolen cap was pulled deep down over his eyes; he was 
gazing far across the water, with averted head, sunk, as it 
appeared, in his own meditations. 

The priest observed her look, and bent his ear down 
closer. 

“You did not know my father?” she whispered, while a 
dark look gathered in her eyes. 

“Your father, child!—why, your father died when you 
were ten years old—what can your father (Heaven rest his 
soul in Paradise!) have to do with this present perversity 
of yours?” 

“You did not know him, Padre; you did not know that 
mother’s illness was caused by him alone.” 

“And how?” 

“By his ill treatment of her; he beat her, and trampled 
upon her. I well remember the nights when he came home 
in his fits of frenzy—she never said a word, and did every- 
thing he bid her. Yet he would beat her so, my heart felt 
like to break. I used to cover up my head, and pretend to 
be asleep, but I cried all night. And then when he saw her 
lying on the floor, quite suddenly he would change, and lift 
her up and kiss her, till she screamed, and said he smothered 
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her. Mother forbade me ever to say a word of this; but it 
wore her out. And in all these long years since father died, 
she has never been able to get well again. And if she should 
soon die, which God forbid! I know who it was that killed 
her.” 

The little curato’s head wagged slowly to and fro; he 
seemed uncertain how far to acquiesce in the young girl’s 
reasons. At length he said: “Forgive him, as your mother 
has forgiven! And turn your thoughts from such dis- 
tressing pictures, Laurella; there may be better days in store 
for you, which will make you forget the past.” 

“Never shall I forget that!” she said, and shuddered ; 
“and you must know, Padre, it is the reason why I have 
resolved to remain unmarricd. I never will be subject to a 
man, who may beat and then caress me. Were a man now 
to want to beat or kiss me, I could defend myself; but 
mother could not :—neither from his blows or kisses, because 
she loved him. Now I will never so love a man as to be 
made ill and wretched by him.” 

“You are but a child; and you talk like one who knows 
nothing at all of life. Are all men like that poor father of 
yours? Do all ill treat their wives, and give vent to every 
whim, and gust of passion? Have you never seen a good 
man yet? or known good wives, who live in peace and har- 
mony with their husbands?” 

“But nobody ever knew how father was to mother; 
—she would have died sooner than complained, or told 
of him—and all because she loved him. If this be love ;— 
if love can close our lips when they should cry out for help ; 
if it is to make us suffer without resistance, worse than ever 
our worst enemy could make us suffer, then I say, I never 
will be fond of mortal man.” 

“T tell you you are childish; you know not what you 
are saying. When your time comes, you are not likely to be 
consulted whether you choose to fall in love or not.” After 
a pause: “And that painter: did you think he could have 
been cruel ?” 

“He made those eyes I have seen my father make, when 
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he begged my mother’s pardon, and took her in his arms 
to make it up—I know those eyes. A man may make such 
eyes, and yet find it in his heart to beat a wife who never 
did a thing to vex him! It made my flesh creep to see those 
eyes again.” 

After this she would not say another word. Also the 
curato remained silent. He bethought himself of more than 
one wise saying, wherewith the maiden might have been 
admonished ; but he refrained in consideration of the young 
boatman, who had been growing rather restless toward the 
close of this confession. 

When, after two hours’ rowing, they reached the lit- 
tle bay of Capri, Antonio took the Padre in his arms, and 
carried him through the last few ripples of shallow water, 
to set him reverently down upon his legs on dry land. But 
Laurella did not wait for him to wade back and fetch her. 
Gathering up her little petticoat, holding in one hand her 
wooden shoes, and in the other her little bundle, with one 
splashing step or two, she had reached the shore. “I have 
some time to stay at Capri,” said the priest. “You need not 
wait—-I may not perhaps return before tomorrow. When 
you get home, Laurella, remember me to your mother; I 
will come and see her within the week. You mean to go 
back before it gets dark?” 

“Tf I find an opportunity,” answered the young girl, 
turning all her attention to her skirts. 

“T must return, you know,” said Antonio, in a tone 
which he believed to be of great indifference—“I shall wait 
here till the Ave Maria—if you should not come, it is the 
same to me.” 

“You must come,” interposed the little priest; “you 
never can leave your mother all alone at night. Is it far 
you have to go?” 

“To the vineyard by Anacapri.” 

“And I to Capri, so now God bless you child—and you, 
my son.” 

Laurella kissed his hand, and let one farewell drop, 
for the Padre and Antonio to divide between them. An- 
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tonio, however, appropriated no part of it to himself, he 
pulled off his cap exclusively to the Padre, without even 
looking at Laurella. But after they had turned their backs, 
he let his eyes travel but a short way with the Padre, as 
he went toiling over the deep bed of small loose stones; he 
soon sent them after the maiden, who, turning to the right, 
had begun to climb the heights, holding one hand above her 
eyes to protect them from the scorching sun. Just before 
the path disappeared behind high walls, she stopped, as if 
to gather breath, and looked behind her. At her feet lay 
the shore; the rugged rocks rose high around her; the 
sea was shining in the rarest of deep blue splendor. The 
scene was surely worth a moment’s pause. But as chance 
would have it, her eye, in glancing past Antonio’s boat, met 
with Antonio’s own, which had been following her as she 
climbed. 

Each made a slight movement, as persons do who would 
excuse themselves for some mistake; and then, with her 
darkest look, the maiden went her way. 

* * * 

Hardly one hour had passed since noon, and yet for the 
last two Antonio had been sitting waiting on the bench be- 
fore the fisher’s tavern. He must have been very much pre- 
occupied with something, for he jumped up every moment 
to step out into the sunshine, and look carefully up and down 
the roads, which, parting right and left, lead to the only two 
little towns upon the island. He did not altogether trust the 
weather, for he did not quite like that tint of sea and sky. 
Just so it had looked, he said, before that last awful storm, 
when the English family had been so nearly lost; surely she 
must remember it? 

No, indeed, she said, she didn’t. 

Well, if the weather should happen to change before the 
night, she was to think of him, he said. 

“Have you many fine folk over there?” she asked him, 
after a while. 

“They are only just beginning; as yet, the season has 
been bad enough ; those who came to bathe, came late. 
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“The spring came late. Have you not been earning 
more than we at Capri?” 

“Not enough to give me maccaroni twice a week if I 
had had nothing but the boat ;—only a letter now and then 
to take to Naples;—or a gentleman to row out into the 
open sea, that he might fish. But you know I have an uncle 
who is rich :—he owns more than one fine orange garden,— 
and, ‘Tonio,’ he said to me, ‘while I live you shall not suffer 
want, and when I am gone you will find that I have taken 
care of you;’ and so, with God’s help, I got through the 
winter.” 

“Has he children, this uncle who is so rich?” 

“No, he never married; he was long in foreign parts, 
and many a good lira he has gathered. He is going to set up 
a great fishing business, and set me over it, to see the rights 
of it.” 

“Why, then, you are a made man, Tonio!” 

The young boatman shrugged his shoulders. “Every 
man has his own brethren,” he said, starting up again to 
have another look at the weather, turning his eyes right and 
left, although he must have known that there can be nc 
weather side but one. 

“Let me fetch you another bottle,” said the Hostess; 
“your uncle can well afford to pay for it.” 

“Not more than one glass, it is a fiery wine you have 
in Capri, and my head is hot already.” 

“It does not heat the blood; you may drink as much 
of it as you like. And here is my husband coming, so you 
must sit awhile, and talk to him.” 

And in fact, with his nets over his shoulder, and his 
red cap upon his curly head, there came the comely padrone 
of the Osteria. He had been taking a dish of fish to that 
great lady, to set before the little curato. As soon as he 
caught sight of the young boatman, he began waving him a 
most cordial welcome; and came to sit beside him on the 
bench, chattering and asking questions. Just as his wife was 
bringing her second bottle of pure unadulterated Capri, they 
heard the crisp sand crunch, and Laurella was seen ap- 
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proaching from the left hand road to Anacapri. She nodded 
slightly in salutation; then stopped, and hesitated. 

Antonio sprung from his seat ;—“I must go,” he said; 
“it is a young Sorrento girl, who came over with the Signor 
curato in the morning. She has to get back to her sick 
mother before night.” 

“Well, well, time enough yet before night,” observed 
the fisherman ; “time enough to take a glass of wine. Wife, 
I say, another glass!” 

“I thank you; I had rather not ;”—and Laurella kept 
her distance. 

“Fill the glasses, wife; fill them both, I say; she only 
wants a little pressing.” 

“Don’t,” interposed the lad. “It is a wilful head of her 
own she has; a saint could not persuade her to do what she 
does not choose.” And taking a hasty leave, he ran down to 
the boat, loosened the rope and stood waiting for Laurella. 
Again she bent her head to the hostess, and slowly ap- 
proached the water, with lingering steps—she looked around 
on every side, as if in hopes of seeing some other passenger. 
But the shore was deserted. The fishermen were asleep, 
or rowing about the coast with rods or nets; a few women 
and children sat before their doors, spinning or sleeping— 
such strangers as had come over in the morning were wait- 
ing for the cool of the evening to return. She had not time 
to look about her long; before she could prevent him, An- 
tonio had seized her in his arms, and carried her to the boat, 
as if she had been an infant. He leapt in after her, and with 
a stroke or two of his oar, they were in deep water. 

She had seated herself at the end of the boat, half turn- 
ing her back to him, so that he could only see her profile. 
She wore a sterner look than ever, the low straight brow 
was shaded by her hair ; the rounded lips were firmly closed ; 
only the delicate nostril occasionally gave a wilful quiver. 
After they had gone on a while in silence, she began to feel 
the scorching of the sun; and unloosening her bundle, she 
threw the handkerchief over her head, and began to make 
her dinner of the bread; for in Capri she had eaten nothing. 
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Antonio did not stand this long; he fetched out a couple 
of oranges, with which the baskets had been filled in the 
morning: “Here is something to eat to your bread, Lau- 
rella,” he said; “don’t think I kept them for you; they had 
rolled out of the basket, and I only found them when I 
brought the baskets back to the boat.” 

“Eat them yourself; bread is enough for me.” 

“They are refreshing in this heat, and you have had to 
walk so far.” 

“They gave me a drink of water, and that refreshed 
me.” 

“As you please,” he said,—and let them drop into the 
basket. 

Silence again; the sea was smooth as glass. Not a rip- 
ple was heard against the prow. Even the white seabirds 
that roost among those caves, pursued their prey with 
soundless flight. 

“You might take the oranges to your mother,” again 
commented Tonio. 

“We have oranges at home, and when they are done, 
I can go and buy some more.” 

“Nay, take these to her, and give them to her with my 
compliments.” 

“She does not know you.” 

“You can tell her who I am.” 

“T do not know you either.” 

It was not for the first time that she denied him thus. 
One Sunday of last year, when that painter had first come 
to Sorrento, Antonio had chanced to be playing Boccia with 
some other young fellows, in the little piazza by the chief 
street. 

There, for the first time, had the painter caught sight 
of Laurella, who, with her pitcher on her head, had passed 
by without taking any notice of him. The Neapolitan, 
struck by her appearance, stood still and gazed after her, 
not heeding he was standing in the very midst of the game, 
which, with two steps, he might have cleared. A very 
ungentle ball came knocking against his shins, as a reminder 
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that this was not the spot to choose for meditation. He 
looked round, as if in expectation of some excuse. But 
the young boatman who had thrown the ball, stood silent 
among his friends, in an attitude of so much defiance, that 
the stranger had found it more advisable to go his ways, and 
avoid discussion. Still, this little encounter had been spoken 
of ; particularly at the time when the painter had been press- 
ing his suit to Laurella. “I do not even know him,” she had 
said indignantly, when the painter asked her whether it was 
for the sake of that uncourteous lad, she now refused him? 
But she had heard that piece of gossip, and known Antonio 
well enough, when she had met him since. 

And now they sat together in this boat, like two most 
deadly enemies, while their hearts were beating fit to kill 
them. Antonio’s usually so good humored face was heated 
scarlet; he struck the oars so sharply that the foam flew 
over to where Laurella sat; while his lips moved as if mut 
tering angry words. She pretended not to notice; wearing 
her most unconscious look, bending over the edge of the 
boat, and letting the cool water pass between her fingers. 
Then she threw off her handkerchief again, and began to 
smooth her hair, as though she had been alone. Only her 
eyebrows twitched, and she held up her wet hands in vain 
attempts to cool her burning cheeks. 

Now they were well out into the open sea. The island 
was far behind, and the coast before them lay yet distant 
in the hot haze. Not a sail was within sight, far or near; 
not even a passing gull to break the stillness. Antonio looked 
all round; evidently ripening some hasty resolution. The 
color faded suddenly from his cheek, and he dropped his 
oars. Laurella looked round involuntarily ;—fearless,—but 
yet attentive. 

“T must make an end of this,” the young fellow bi:rst 
forth. “It has lasted too long already. I only wonder it 
has not killed me!—you say you do not know me? And 
all this time you must have seen me pass you like a madman, 
my whole heart full of what I had to tell you, and then you 
only made your crossest mouth, and turned your back upon 
me.” 
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“What had I to say to you?” she curtly said. “J may 
have seen that you were inclined to meddle with me, but I 
do not choose to be on people’s wicked tongues for nothing. 
I do not mean to have you for a husband. Neither you, 
nor any other.” 

“Nor any other? so will you not always say. You say so 
now, because you would not have that painter. Bah! you 
were but a child! You will feel lonely enough yet, some 
day; and then, wild as you are, you will take the next best 
who comes to hand.” 

“Who knows? which of us can see the future? It may 
be that I shall change my mind. What is that to you?” 

“What is it to me?” he flew out, starting to his feet, 
while the small boat leapt and danced; “what is it to me, 
you say? You know well enough! I tell you, that man 
shall perish miserably, to whom you shall prove kinder than 
you have to me!” 

“And to you, what did I ever promise? Am I to blame, 
if you be mad? What right have you to me?” 

“Ah! I know,” he cried, “my right is written nowhere. 
It has not been put in Latin by any lawyer, nor stamped 
with my seal. But this I feel; I have just the right to you, 
I have to Heaven, if I die an honest Christian. Do you 
think I could look on, and see you go to church with another 
man, and see the girls go by, and shrug their shoulders at 
me?” 

“You can do as you please. I am not going to let my- 
self be frightened by all those threats. I also mean to 
do as I please.” 

“You shall not say so long!” and his whole frame shook 
with passion. “I am not the man to let my whole life be 
spoiled by a stubborn wench like you! You are in my power 
here, remember, and may be made to do my bidding.” 

She could not repress a start, but her eyes flashed 
bravely on him. 

“You may kill me, if you dare,” she said slowly. 

“T do nothing by halves,” he said, and his voice sounded 
choked and hoarse. “There is room for us both in the sea; 
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I cannot help thee, child,”—he spoke the last words dream- 
ily, almost pitifully ;—“but we must both go down together 
—but at once—and now!” he shouted and snatched her in 
his arms. But at the same moment, he drew back his right 
hand; the blood had gushed out;—she had bitten him 
fiercely. 

“Ha! can I be made to do your bidding?” she cried, 
and thrust him from her, with one sudden movement; “am 
I here in your power?” and she leapt into the sea, and sank. 

She rose again directly; her scanty skirts clung close; 
her long hair, loosened by the waves, hung heavy about her 
neck, she struck out valiantly, and without uttering a sound, 
she began to swim steadily from the boat towards the shore. 

With senses maimed by sudden terror, he stood, with 
outstretched neck, looking after her; his eyes fixed, as 
though they had just been witness to a miracle. Then, giv- 
ing himself a shake, he pounced upon his oars, and began 
rowing after her with all the strength he had, while all the 
time, the bottom of the boat was reddening fast, with the 
blood that kept streaming from his hand. 

Rapidly as she swam, he was at her side in a moment. 
“For the love of our most Holy Virgin,” he cried, “get into 
the boat !—I have been a madman! God alone can tell what 
so suddenly darkened my brain. It came upon me like a 
flash of lightning, and set me all on fire. I knew not what 
I did or said. I do not even ask you to forgive me, Lau- 
rella, only to come into the boat again, and not to risk your 
life!” 

She swam on, as though she had not heard him. 

“You can never swim to land. I tell you it is two miles 
off. Think of your mother! If you should come to grief, 
I should die of horror.” 

She measured the distance with her eye, and then, with- 
out answering him one word, she swam up to the boat, and 
laid her hands upon the edge; he rose to help her in. As 
the boat tilted over to one side, with the young girl’s weight, 
his jacket that was lying on the bench, slipped into the water. 
Agile as she was, she swung herself on board without as- 
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sistance, and gained her former seat; as soon as he saw 
that she was safe, he took to his oars again, while she began 
quietly wringing out her dripping clothes, and shaking the 
water from her hair. As her eyes fell upon the bottom of 
the boat, and saw the blood, she gave a quick look at the 
hand, which held the oar as if it had been unhurt. 

“Take this,” she said; and held out her pocket-handker- 
chief. He shook his head, and went on rowing. After a 
time, she rose, and stepping up to him, she bound the hand- 
kerchief firmly round the wound, which was very deep. 
Then, heedless of his efforts to prevent her, she took an oar, 
and seating herself opposite him, she began to row with 
steady strokes, keeping her eyes from looking towards 
him ;—fixed upon the oar that was scarlet with his blood. 
Both were pale and silent ; as they drew near land, such fish- 
ermen as they met began shouting after Antonio, and jibing 
at Laurella, but neither of them moved an eyelid, or spoke 
one word. 

The sun stood yet high over Procida, when they landed 
at the wharf. Laurella shook out her petticoat now nearly 
dry, and jumped on shore. The old spinning woman, who, 
in the morning, had seen them start, was still upon her ter- 
race. She called down: “What is that upon your hand, 
Tonio?—Jesus Christ—the boat is full of blood!” 

“It is nothing, Commare,” the young fellow replied. I 
tore my hand against a nail that was sticking out too far, it 
will be well tomorrow. It is only’ this confounded ready 
blood of mine, that always makes a thing look worse than 
needful. 

“Let me come and bind it up, Comparello; stop a mo- 
ment, I will go and fetch the herbs, and come to you di- 
rectly.” 

“Never trouble yourself, Commare. It has been dressed 
already, tomorrow morning it will be all over and forgot- 
ten. I have a healthy skin, that heals directly.” 

“Addio!” said Laurella, turning in the path that goes 
winding up the cliffs. “Good night!” he answered, without 
looking at her; and then taking his oars and baskets from 
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the boat, and climbing up the small stone stairs, he went into 
his own hut. 

He was alone in his two little rooms, and began to pace 
them up and down. Cooler than upon the dead sea, the 
breeze blew fresh through the small unglazed windcws 
which were only to be closed with wooden shutters. The 
solitude was soothing to him. He stooped before the little 
image of the Virgin, devoutly gazing upon the glory round 
the head (made of stars cut out in silver paper). But he 
did not want to pray. What reason had he to pray, now 
that he had lost all he had ever hoped for? 

And this day appeared to last forever. He did so long 
for night! for he was weary, and more exhausted by the 
loss of blood, than he would have cared to own. His hand 
was very sore: seating himself upon a little stool, he untied 
the handkerchief that bound it, the blood so long repressed, 
gushed out again; all round the wound the hand was swol- 
len high. 

He washed it carefully; cooling it in the water; then 
he clearly saw the marks of Laurella’s teeth. 

“She was right,” he said. “I was a brute and deserved 
no better. I will send her back the handkerchief by Gui- 
seppe, tomorrow. Never shall she set eyes on me again.” 
And he washed the handkerchief with greatest care, and 
spread it out in the sun to dry. 

And having bound up his hand again, as well as he 
could manage with his teeth and his left hand, he threw 
himself upon his bed, and closed his eyes. 

He was soon waked up from a sort of slumber, by the 
rays of the bright moonlight, and also by the pain of his 
hand; he had just risen for more cold water to soothe its 
throbbings, when he heard the sound of some one at his 
door ; “Who is there?” he cried, and went to open it: Lau- 
rella stood before him. 

She came in without a question, took off the handker- 
chief she had tied over her head, and placed her little basket 
upon the table ;—then she drew a deep breath. 

“You are come to fetch your handkerchief,” he said; 
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“you need not have taken that trouble. In the morning, | 
would have asked Giuseppe to take it to you.” 

“Tt is not the handkerchief,” she said, quickly ; “I have 
been up among the hills to gather herbs to stop the blood; 
see here,” and she lifted the lid of her little basket. 

“Too much trouble,” he said not in bitterness ;—“far 
too much trouble; I am better, much better; but if I were 
worse, it would be no more than I deserve. Why did you 
come at such atime? If anyone should see you? You know 
how they talk! Even when they don’t know what they are 
saying.” 

“T care for no one’s talk,” she said, passionately; “I 
came to see your hand, and put the herbs upon it; you can- 
wot do it with your left.” 

“Tt is not worth while, I tell you.” 

“Let me see it then, if I am to believe you.” 

She took his hand, that was not abie to prevent her, and 
unbound the linen. When she saw the swelling, she shud- 
dered, and gave a cry :—‘Jesus Maria!” “Jesus Maria!” 

“Tt is a little swollen,” he said; “it will be over in four 
and twenty hours. 

She shook her head. “It will certainly be a week, be- 
fore you can go to sea.” 

“More likely a day or two, and if not, what matters?” 

She had fetched a basin, and began carefully washing 
out the wound, which he suffered passively, like a child. 
She then laid on the healing leaves, which at once relieved 
the burning pain, and finally bound it up with the linen she 
had brought with her. 

When it was done: “I thank you ,” he said; ‘and now, 
if you would do me one more kindness, forgive the mad- 
ness that came over me; forget all I said, and did. I can- 
not tell how it came to pass, certainly it was not your fault: 
not yours. And never shall you hear from me again one 
word to vex you.” 

She interrupted him: “It is I who have to beg par- 
don. I should have spoken differently. I might have ex- 
plained it better, and not enraged you with my sullen ways. 
And now that bite!—” 
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“Tt was in self-defense—it was high time to bring me 
to my senses. As I said before, it is nothing at all to sig- 
nify. Do not talk of being forgiven, you only did me good, 
and I thank you for it; and now—here is your handkerchief, 
take it with you.” 

He held it to her, but yet she lingered; hesitated, and 
appeared to have some inward struggle—at length she said: 
“You have lost your jacket and by my fault; and I know 
that all the money for the oranges was in it. I did not think 
of this till afterwards. I cannot replace it now, we have 
not so much at home ;—or if we had, it would be mother’s; 
—but this I have; this silver cross. That painter left it on 
the table, the day he came for the last time—I have never 
looked at it all this while, and do not care to keep it in my 
box ; if you were to sell it? It must be worth a few piastres, 
mother says. It might make up the money you have lost; 
and if not quite, I could earn the rest by spinning at night, 
when mother is asleep.” 

“Nothing will make me take it,” he said shortly, pushing 
away the bright new cross, which she had taken from her 
pocket. 

“You must,” she said ; “how can you tell how long your 
hand will keep you from your work? There it lies; and 
nothing can make me so much as look at it again.” 

“Drop it in the sea, then.” 

“It is no present I want to make you, it is no more than 
is your due, it is only fair.” 

“Nothing from you can be due to me, and hereafter 
when we chance to meet, if you would do me a kindness, I 
beg you not look my way. It would make me feel you were 
thinking of what I have done. And now good night, and let 
this be the last word said.” 

She laid the handkerchief in the basket, and also the 
cross, and closed the lid. But when he looked into her face, 
he started ; great heavy drops were rolling down her cheeks; 
she let them flow unheeded. 

“Maria Santissima!” he cried. “Are you ill? You are 
trembling from head to foot!” 
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“Tt is nothing,” she said; “I must go home;” and with 
unsteady steps she was moving to the door, when suddenly 
a passion of weeping overcame her, and leaning her brow 
against the wall, she fell into a fit of bitter sobbing. Be- 
fore he could go to her, she turned upon him suddenly and 
fell upon his neck. 

“I cannot bear it,” she cried, clinging to him as a dying 
thing to life—I cannot bear it, I cannot let you speak so 
kindly, and bid me go, with all this on my conscience. Beat 
me! trample on me, curse me! Or if it can be that you love 
me still, after all I have done to you, take me and keep me, 
and do with me as you please; only do not send me so 
away!” She could say no more for sobbing. 

Speechless, he held her a while in his arms. “If I can 
love you still!” he cried at last. “Holy mother of God! Do 
you think that all my best heart’s blood has gone from me, 
through that little wound? Don’t you hear it hammering 
now, as though it would burst my breast, and go to you? 
But if you say this to try me, or because you pity me, I can 
forget it—you are not to think you owe me this, because 
you know -what I have suffered for you.” 

“No!” she said, very resolutely, looking up from his 
shoulder, into his face, with her tearful eyes; “it is because 
I love you ;—and let me tell you, it was because I always 
feared to love you, that I was so cross. I will be so different 
now—I never could bear again to pass you in the street, 
without one look! And lest you should ever feel a doubt, 
I will kiss you, that you may say, ‘she kissed me;’ and Lau- 
ralla kisses no man but her husband. 

She kissed him thrice, and escaping from his arms: 
“And now good night, amor mio, cara vita mia!” she said. 
“Lie down to sleep and let your hand get well. Do not come 
with me; I am afraid of no man, save you.” 

And so she slipped out, and soon disappeared in the 
shadow of the wall. 

He remained standing by the window; gazing far out 
over the calm sea, while all the stars of Heaven appearea 
to flit before his eyes. 
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The next time the little curato sat in his confessional, 
he sat smiling to himself; Laurella had just risen from her 
knees after a very long confession. 

“Who would have thought it?” he said musingly ; “that 
the Lord would so soon have taken pity upon that wayward 
little heart? And I had been reproaching myself for not 
having adjured more sternly that ill demon of perversity. 
Our eyes are but shortsighted to see the ways of Heaven” 

“Well, may God bless her, I say! and let me live to go to 
sea with Laurella’s eldest born, rowing me in his father’s 
place! Ah! well, indeed! L’Arrabiata!”’ 


The International War and Peace 


Museum at Lucerne 


N the edge of Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, only a short 
O distance from the railway station, stands a picturesque 
structure that houses the International War and Peace ex- 
hibit which is without parallel in kind or extent. This Mu- 
seum was inaugurated on June 2, 1902, by the Dean of 
Peace advocates, Frédéric Passy, in the presence of Elie Du- 
commun, Bertha von Suttner, d’Estournelles de Constant, 
W. T. Stead, Comte de Bothmer, General Tiirr, E. T. 
Moneta and a great number of other eminent leaders of the 
Peace Movement. From that time the Museum has been 
visited by upwards of 300,000 persons, coming from all civ- 
ilized countries ; in 1906 alone the number of visitors reached 
63,000. 

The Museum was founded upon the initiative of Jean 
de Bloch, the well-known economist and philanthropist, who 
was the first, in his great work of “La Guerre,” to transfer 
the problem of War and Peace from the domain of humani- 
tarian sentimentality and historical considerations to that 
of scientific research. His wish in founding the Museum 
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was to add to the written word, to the documentary and 
learned dissertations addressed to politicians, diplomats, and 
economists, the proof of tangible evidence which appeals to 
the masses. The International War and Peace Museum is, 
therefore, in its essence, the realization of that fundamental 
thought in the Peace propaganda of Bloch: “War shall bear 
witness against war: it is by its own sincerity that it shall 
reveal itself in its follies and horrors as the enemy of hu- 
manity.”” A cruel destiny willed that Jean de Bloch should 
be carried off by death some months before the inauguration 
of the Museum. 

Divided into eleven sections, which comprise more than 
4,000 objects, the Museum shows the development of mili- 
tary technic, the economic and social aspects of “armed 
peace” and the horrors of war. In the imposing “Hall of 
Peace” the visitor has a glimpse of the time to come, when 
the Nations, conscious of their common interests, will have 
recourse for the solution of their difficulties, no longer to the 
barbarous game of arms, but to the decision of an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration. 

The idea of graphically showing in a single collection 
samples of all kinds of man-killing weapons used in war: 
swords, daggers, spears, lances, arrows, pistols, muskets, 
rifles, cannon, etc., is a striking one, but to walk into such a 
collection armed only with a catalogue (obtainable in va- 
rious languages, including English) is positively startling. 
The object lesson from a sight of more than 1,500 death 
dealing instruments of warfare, all the way from poisoned 
arrows to smokeless powder and quick firing Krupp cannon, 
is obviously impressive. Of course along with these appear 
the protective inventions so far as they have been devised, 
and there are also exhibits in detail not only of the actual 
effects of missiles on men and beasts but of the ambulance 
services. The killing or wounding efficiency of modern 
armament is particularly demonstrated in support of Bloch’s 
theory of attaining such efficiency that war must eventually 
kill itself. 

Considerable sections of the Museum are devoted to 
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the history of tactics and strategy from the early ages down 
to the war in the Transvaal. Relief models of decisive bat- 
tles in the world’s history, Waterloo, etc., are extraordinary 
examples of achievement in behalf of the serious student. 
Auxiliary services of transport and communication are 
shown. Naval warfare has its special sections and there are 
dioramas (like our Eden Musee) showing a battery firing 
smokeless powder, English attacking-the Boers, etc. 

In the Peace section there are historic documents of 
political economy, international law, international arbitra- 
tion, a collection of signed portraits and aphorisms of Peace 
advocates. The exhibit of paintings includes the pictures 
by the Dutch painter Jan Ten Kate presented to the Museum 
by the artist. Several of these, including “War Against 
War,” have been reproduced in THE CHAUTAUQUAN this 
year in connection with the “Friendship of Nations” series. 

The Museum was established in a wooden exposition 
building which must give way to a suitable building on 
another site if the collection is to be permanently preserved. 
Receipts from admissions each year are sufficient to pro- 
vide for maintenance, general expense, and acquisition of 
new objects of interest, but efforts are making to raise $12¢,- 
ooo for the project. One-third will be undertaken at Lu- 
cerne, one-third secured on loan, and interest bearing shares 
for the other third have been offered to the public, a number 
of them at $100 each having been taken since the Munich 
Peace Congress. Dr. J. Zimmerli is the active vice-president 
of the managing committee of the Museum at Lucerne. 
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The Vesper Hour 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent 


The Un-Christian Nature of War* 
By William Ellery Channing 

have written once and again on war,—a hackneyed sub- 
ject, as it is called, yet one would think too terrible ever 

to become a commonplace. Is this insanity never to cease? 
At this moment, whilst I write, two of the freest and most 
enlightened nations, having one origin, bound together above 
all others by mutual dependence, by the interweaving of in- 
terests, are thought by some to be on the brink of war. False 
notions of national honor, as false and unholy as those of the 
duelist, do most towards fanning this fire. Great nations, 
like great boys, place their honor in resisting insult and in 
fighting well. One would think the time had gone by in 
which nations needed to rush to arms to prove that they 
were not cowards. If there is one truth which history has 
taught, it is that communities in all stages of society, from 
the most barbarous to the most civilized, have sufficient 
courage. No people can charge upon its conscience that it 
has not shed blood enough in proof of its valour. Almost any 
man, under the usual stimulus of the camp, can stand fire. 
The poor wretch enlisted from a dramshop and turned into 
the ranks soon fights like a “hero.”” Must France and Eng- 
land and America, after so many hard-fought fields, go to 
war to disprove the charge of wanting spirit? Is it not time 
that the point of honor should undergo some change, that 
some glimpses at least of the true glory of a nation should 
be caught by rulers and people? “It is the honor of a man 
to pass over a transgression,” and so it is of states. To be 
wronged is no disgrace. To bear wrong generously, till 
every means of conciliation is exhausted; to recoil with 
manly dread from the slaughter of our fellow-creatures ; to 
put confidence in the justice which other nations will do to 
our motives; to have that consciousness of courage whicl» 


*From “Discourses on War.” 
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will make us scorn the reproach of cowardice; to feel that 
there is something grander than the virtue of savages; to 
desire peace for the world as well as ourselves; and to 
shrink from kindling a flame which may involve the world, 
—these are the principles and feelings which do honor to a 
people. Has not the time come when a nation professing 
these may cast itself on the candor of mankind? Must fresh 
blood flow forever, to keep clean the escutcheon of a nation’s 
glory? For one, I look on war with a horror which no 
words can express. I have long wanted patience to read of 
battles. Were the world of my mind, no man would fight 
for glory; for the name of a commander, who has no other 
claim to respect, seldom passes my lips, and the want of 
sympathy drives him from my mind. The thought of man, 
God’s immortal child, butchered by his brother ; the thought 
of sea and land stained with human blood by human hands, 
of women and children buried under the ruins of besieged 
cities, of the resources of empires and the mighty powers 
of nature all turned by man’s malignity into engines of tor- 
ture and destruction,—this thought gives to earth the sem- 
blance of hell. I shudder as among demons. I cannot now, 
as I once did, talk lightly, thoughtlessly, of fighting with this 
or that nation. That nation is no longer an abstraction to 
me. It is no longer a vague mass. It spreads out before me 
into individuals, in a thousand interesting forms and rela- 
tions. It consists of husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, who love one another as I lové my home. It consists 
of affectionate women and sweet children. It consists of 
Christians, united with me to the common Savior, and in 
whose spirit I reverence the likeness of his divine virtue. 
It consists of a vast multitude of laborers at the plow and in 
the vorkshop, whose toils I sympathize with, whose burden 
I should rejoice to lighten, and for whose elevation I have 
pleaded. It consists of men of science, taste, genius, whose 
writings have beguiled my solitary hours and given life to 
my intellect and best affections. Here is the nation which I 
am called to fight with, into whose families I must send 
mourning, whose fall or humiliation I must seek through 
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blood. I cannot do it without a clear commission from 
God. I love this nation. Its men and women are my broth- 
ers and sisters. I could not without unutterable pain thrust 
a sword into their hearts. If, indeed, my country were in- 
vaded by hostile armies, I should strive to repel them, just 
as I should repel a criminal who should enter my house to 
slay what I hold most dear, and what is intrusted to my care. 
But I cannot confound with such a case the common in- 
stances of war. In general, war is the work of ambitious 
men, whose principles have gained no strength from the 
experience of public life, whose policy is colored if not 
swayed by personal views or party interests, who do not 
seek peace with a single heart, who to secure doubtful rights 
perplex the foreign relations of the state, spread jealousies 
at home and abroad, enlist popular passions on the side of 
strife, commit themselves too far for retreat, and are then 
forced to leave to the arbitration of the sword what an im- 
partial umpire could easily have arranged. The question 
of peace and war is too often settled for a country by men 
in whom a Christian, a lover of his race, can put little or no 
trust; and, at the bidding of such men, is he to steep his 
hands in human blood? But this insanity is passing away 
This savageness cannot endure, however hardened to it men 
are by long use. The hope v. waking up some from their 
lethargy has induced me to recur to this topic so often in 
my writings. 


From “The Moral Damage of War”* 
3y Walter Walsh 
Evolution has surely brought the nations so far up 
from the beast to the angel as to permit them to relegate 
armed conflict to the same limbo as the vendetta, blood 
feud, duel, street fight, and every form of private war. 
The philosophy of history is now able to characterize it as 


*“The Moral Damage of War,” published by Ginn & Co. for 


the International Union, contains twelve essays which treat of war 
from variovs points of view, as for example: “The Moral Damage 
of War to the Nation,” “To the Child,” “To the Soldier.” “To the 


Citizen,” “To the Patriot,” etc. 
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an anacronism, politics to characterize it as a blunder, ethics 
as a barbarism, law as a crime, and religion as a sin. Civ- 
ilized man can now pierce through the glamor of the battle- 
field to its essential savagery, and turn from it with as much 
disgust as an epicure from a cannibal carnival. And as 
cannibalism and human sacrifice were at first associated 
with the sacred rites of religion, but have gradually been 
discarded until they have become symbols of the most repul- 
sive forms of murder and blasphemy, so those very wars 
which custom and tribal egoism have sanctified as the birth 
throes of freedom and religion are surely coming to be 
classed among the mistakes and failures proper only to a 
lower age. It is certain that freedom would have been 
ampler, religion purer, without the bloody orgies which were 
wont to be lauded as necessary to their birth or to defend 
their helpless infancy. Mars has proved but a clumsy mid- 
wife to the child Freedom and the child Religion, maiming 
his offspring at the birth even where he did not kill them out- 
right. Developed man is more and more offended by a 
coarse brutality which sets the bloody hand of the soldier 
to cut that knot the statesman’s bungling fingers were too 
thick to untie, or (absurdest anti-climax of all) to carve out 
that dogma the theologian’s blundering brain was too dull to 
prove. Except in Bunyan’s sense, the talk of “holy war” 
palsies the lip of the modern man, who is coming to ask 
himself what “holiness” has to do in any case with that 
which has been described as “hell” and “the sum of all 
villainies.” 

The fullness of the age has come. “The time is ripe, 
and rotten-ripe, for change.” Christendom has now to be 
persuaded to accept a Christian basis to its society,—that 
basis on which the first Christian communities built them- 
selves up to a height of moral splendor and influence, pre- 
senting a most illustrious contrast to those weltering gulfs 
which divide their time from ours; that basis on which the 
teacher of Christendom staked his all,—Love. In accepting 
such a basis Christendom must necessarily reject that on 
which it is at present founded, that which :t adopted from 
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the Roman empire,—Force. Brotherhood based on love, 
in place of selfishness based on force, is the goal towards 
which the modern world must be steadily pushed. One of 
the earliest words of Jewish liberalism gives the keynote to 
our latest civilization: “Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether.” Friendly settlement of disputes seems to be the 
next link in the chain of social evolution. Paine’s “Age of 
Reason” is a century nearer than at his time, and more than 
a century nearer in the widening of man’s intellectual out- 
look and the deepening of his humanist convictions. Nation- 
alism is being keyed to brotherhood ; the national is finding 
the international not inconsistent with itself. The principle 
of feudalism is more and more emerging into view as steam 
and electricity bring the ends of the earth together. The 
conception of human solidarity is passing over from the 
poet to the politician. Those occasions on which people fly 
to arms are notably becoming fewer, while those on which 
they proceed to arbitrate as visibly multiply. 

Speculation as to the political form likely to be taken 
by the internationalism of the future does not enter into 
the scope of this treatise. It may be that an international 
congress will be constituted to settle lines of common and 
united action in a spirit of brotherhood and nationality. It 
may be that The Hague Conference and Convention are the 
actual seed germ of “the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world,” translated at last from poetry to politics. It 
may be that the United States of America will be followed 
by a United States of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, all finally 
merging into the United States of the World. The method 
will be slowly shaped out of existing political conditions. 
It is enough for the peace advocate to create the spirit. His 
present duty is to substitute neighborliness for jealousy, 
duties for rights, reverence for contempt, sympathy for sus- 
picion, helpfulness for hostility, sacrifice for slaughter, mar- 
tyrdom for murder. The great and gracious words with 
which Emerson concludes his essay on “Politics” must be 
shown to be as practicable as they are lofty: “The power of 
love, as the basis of a state, has never been tried. 
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Maeterlinck’s “The Blind” in Sculpture 


Are our methods now so excellent that all competition is 
hopeless? Could not a nation of friends even devise better 
ways? . . . We live in a very low state of the world, 
and pay unwilling tribute to governments founded on force. 
There is not, among the most religious and instructed men 
of the most religious and civil nations, a reliance on the 
moral sentiment, and a sufhcient belief in the unity of things, 
to persuade them that society can be maintained without 
artificial restraints, as well as the solar system; or that the 
private citizen might be reasonable, and a good neighbor, 
without the hint of a jail or a confiscation. What is strange, 
too, there never was in any man sufficient faith in the power 
of rectitude, to inspire him with the broad design of reno- 
vating the state on the principle of right and love. . . 

I have just been conversing with one man, to whom no 
weight of adverse experience will make it for a moment ap- 
pear impossible, that thousands of human beings might exer- 
cise towards each other the grandest and simplest sentiments 
as well as a knot of friends, or a pair of lovers.” 


A Sculptural Portrayal of Maeter- 
linck’s “The Blind” --- Lorado 
Taft's Notable Work 


ae Chicago sculptor, Lorado Taft, recently exhibited 
a remarkable group illustrating his conception of 
Maeterlinck’s allegorical drama, “The Blind.” At the 
request of the editors of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Mr. Taft 
in a recent communication has told how he came to con- 
ceive of the work and bring it to its present form. Mr. 
Taft’s letter follows: 

“Some of Maeterlinck’s early works are quite beyond 
me. I have not tried very hard, to be sure, to comprehend 





Maurice Maeterlinck, Belgian Dramatist and Philosopher, Author 
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them, but two more or less impatient perusals of “The Seven 
Princesses” and “The Princess Maleine” have convinced 
me that life is too short. At least my life is! I leave them 
to lovers of the occult. 

“*The Intruder,’ however, and “The Blind’ made from 
the first a profound impression upon me, and many readings 
have in no wise diminished their appeal. It was the symbol- 
ism of ‘The Blind’ that gripped me, its significance; it did 
not occur to me for some time that the tragic playlet was 
capable of sculptural representation. Perhaps it is not—so 
we are told by some of the critics. 

“The necessity for providing extensive ‘projects’ for my 
class at the Art Institute of Chicago has somewhat enlarged 
my views of the scope of sculptural themes. My pupils have 
even undertaken groups and circles of figures numbering up 
to nearly thirty, for the sake of collaborative practice. Our 
much-discussed ‘Nymph Fountain,’ ‘A Primitive Burial,’ 
and ‘An Incident in the Temple,’ were among these ephem- 
eral productions of the Art Institute ‘bottega;’ works de- 
signed and executed with much enthusiasm and as useful to 
the students as they proved to be interesting to the general 
public. The unconventionality and emotional power of 
Rodin’s ‘Burghers of Calais’ has always had a strong grip 
on me and I have no doubt that these unusual school studies 
were suggested or at least strongly influenced by that re- 
markable work. 

“While we were modelling the ‘Incident in the Temple, 
I chanced to read again “The Blind’ and this time I saw in it 
all kinds of sculptural motifs. The dead priest leaning 
against the tree-trunk; the entire opening scene—the semi- 
circle of awakening figures in their various attitudes of im- 
potency and suspense. But such art may easily become de- 
pressing ; it leads nowhere. Besides it is diffuse, panorama- 
like, instead of partaking of the compactness which is the 
primary attribute of great sculpture. 

“As the slight action of the little d .ma progresses and 
gloom settles over all, the figures are drawn together for 
mutual protection. They cling to each other in expectancy 
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and fear. The group becomes unified but it is still per- 
meated with that awful agony of suspense, the fear of the 
Unseen. Then the young girl with the faith of second- 
sight recognizes in the sob of the child a promise of sal- 
vation: ‘The child sees; the child will lead us,’ she cries 
exultingly, and, snatching the little one from its mad moth- 
er’s arms, lifts it high to find the guiding gleam which must 
be somewhere on the horizon. This is the artist’s moment. 
Never mind if the play ends with a baby’s trembling wail 
and the curtain of darkness descends upon the tragic de- 
spairing group. It is the symbol of hope that is worthy of 
eternalization, of that hope that springs eternal in the human 
breast ; the confidence and joyousness of youth. We may 
be downcast, weary and oppressed by the mystery of life— 
the Why and the Whither—but the promise of the next gen- 
eration makes it all right. We are strengthened by the un- 
questioning confidence and eagerness of these little ones. 
This trust rebukes our sombre misgivings. 

“And so I composed my strange group. First the tiny 
sketch with little figures, some two inches high, barely sug- 
gested. Only I knew ‘which was which,’ and then the eight- 
inch sketch, born one glad enthusiastic Sunday out at ‘camp’ 
on the Rock River. Next came the ‘working model’ with 
figures two feet high and all the heads and little hands care- 
fully elaborated. This was a work of some six weeks, per- 
haps, with all the experimenting, cutting, and trying. Very 
happy weeks these, when the worker loses himself quite in 
his work and thinks nothing else, dreaming of it o’ nights. 
The spirit became contagious ; the entire artist colony took to 
reading “The Blind’ and before the season was over we acted 
it in the autumn twilight under the ‘immemorial oaks,’ re- 
citing our parts in quaint French, enveloped all in weird 
institutional cloaks made from old tent-flys. 

“The experimenting had to do largely with the young 
man of the uplifted arms. Should I contradict my own con- 
fession of faith, I who enjoy best the group that ‘could be 
rolled down hill without breaking anything off?’ The arms 
of the deaf-mute were lifted and taken down many times 
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before I was reconciled, but the mass became so serene and 
expressionless from a distance, without these exclamation 
points, that they were finally lifted to stay. The deaf one 
had wanted to sleep while the others had agonized. Their 
fears finally penetrated him and now, although they have a 
ray of hope, he, bewildered and doomed, lifts himself high 
and shrieks to Heaven his despair. My assistants always 
called him ‘the shriek.’ 

“Tt was now their turn; these loyal helpers were eager 
to have a hand in the work. In a way they were already 
stockholders to that extent, for while I had employed no 
model I had borrowed a hand now and then. Winter was 
upon us before the enlargement began in ‘The Barn’ in 
Chicago, and, as usual, the lecture engagements called the 
writer away when he thought himself most needed at home. 
Not a bit of it! Those girls went to work hammer and 
saw, and built up the entire frame-work of wood, a beauti- 
ful art-nouveau hen-coop or Filipino residence, as you please, 
and had the clay all on before my return. It was done ac- 
curately, too; not a thing to alter; nothing to do but to ‘fin- 
ish.’ To be sure this required some nine months, and there 
are those who think the group never has been ‘finished’ at 
all! For some reason we at “The Barn’ are not interested 
in wax-works and stuffed figures with real clothes, nor in 
sculpture that looks like them. To us it was the heads and 
hands of these poor people that were eloquent; we felt that 
the clothing should be subordinate and only sketched. Hence 
the broad, blank spaces and the flat simple planes. They 
were intended as foils to the elaborated parts, to enhance 
their effect. 

“Whether the method is right or not, whether the group 
is ‘sculpture’ or not, it has been a privilege to know that my 
work has spoken to many hearts. 

“Lorapo TAFT.” 
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Home Life in Germany 
HERR RIEHL ON WOMEN. 


“Home Life in Germany,” recently published by the 
Macmillans, might almost be regarded as a companion to 
Baker’s “Seen in Germany” so admirably do the two books 
supplement each other. The latter, written by an American, 
concerns itself with the activities of men. Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick the author of “Home Life in Germany” is an 
Englishwoman, who has absorbed many impressions of the 
Fatherland from her German parents and supplemented 
these by numerous trips across the channel. She confesses 
to a human interest in the details of home life, such details 
as a woman would be likely to set forth if she wrote a book, 
“not much about ancestral laws and politics, but what the 
people said to each other when there were no outsiders 
around,” “what they ate and what they wore and how they 
governed their homes, the relationship between husband and 
wife, parents and children, master and servant; in what 
way they fought the battle of life, how they feasted and 
how they mourned.” And she proceeds to write such a 
book about Germany, frankly admitting that Germany is 
many sided and that her contribution can only picture the 
things which she has seen. But she has seen with dis- 
crimination and she possesses the art of the famous old 
writers of memoirs. The book is penetrating, gossipy and 
altogether fascinating. The following selection from her 
chapter entitled “Riehl on Women” will explain the kind of 
antagonism which the progressive German woman, as de- 
scribed by Fraulein Kettler in the March CHAUTAUQUAN 
has had to encounter: 
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Germany’s Experiment with Sickly Children. Open air school near 
Charlottenberg, described by Mrs. Sidgwick in “Home Life 
in Germany.” 


Not long ago I heard a German professor say that anyone who 
wanted to speak w‘th authority about the German family must read 
“Die Familie” by W. H. Riehl. He said that, amongst other things, 
this important work explained why men went to the Kneipe, be- 
cause they were fond of home life; and also what was the sphere 
of women. I thought it would be useful to have both these points 
settled; besides, I asked several wise Germans about the book, and 
they all nodded their heads and said it was a good one. So I got 
it, and was surprised to find it came out in 1854. I thought ideas 
about women had advanced since then, even in Germany, though a 
German friend had warned me just before my last visit not to ex- 
pect much in this way. She made a movement with her lips as if 
she was blowing a bit of thistledown from her. “Remember,” she 
said, “that is what you will be directly you get there—nothing at all.” 
But I had been to Germany so often that I was prepared to be 
“nothing at all” for a time, and not mind it much. What I wanted 
to discover was how far German women had arrived at being 
“something” in the eyes of their men. In my eyes they had always 
been a good deal: admirable wives and mothers, for instance, patient, 
capable, thrifty, and self-sacrificing. At first I thought that my 
friend was wrong, and that women of late years had made great 
strides in Germany. I met single women who had careers and 
homes of their own and were quite cheerful. When you are old 
enough to look back twenty of thirty years and remember the blight 
there used to be on the “old maid,” and the narrow gossiping life she 
was driven to lead, you must admit that these contented bachelor wo- 
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men have done a good deal to emancipate themselves. In England they 
have been with us for a long time, but formerly I had not come 
across them in Germany. On the contrary, I well remember my 
amazement as a girl at hearing a sane ablebodied single woman of ; 
sixty say she had naturally not ventured on a summer journey to 
Switzerland till some man who looked after her money affairs, but 
was in no way related, had given her his consent. I did once hear 
a German boast of having struck his wife in order to bring her to ; 
submission. He was not a common type, however. German men, on 
the whole, treat their womenfolk kindly, but never as their equals. 
Over and over again German women have told me they envied the 
wives of Englishmen, and I should say that it is impossible for an 
English woman to be in Germany without feeling, if she under- 
stands what is going on around her, that she has suddenly lost caste. 
She is “nothing at all” because she is a woman: to be treated with 
gallantry if she is young and pretty, and as a negligible quantity if 
she is not. That perhaps is a bitter description of what really 
takes place, but after reading Herr Riehl, and hearing that his ideas 
are still widely accepted in Germany, I am not much afraid of being 
unjust. His own arguments convict the men of the nation in a 
measure nothing I could say would. They are in extreme opposition 
to the ideas fermenting amongst modern women there, and the 
strange fact that they are not regarded as quite out of date makes 
them interesting. 


Herr Riehl’s theory, to put it in a nutshell, is that the family 
is all important, and the individual, if she is a woman, is of no im- 
portance at all. He does not object to her being yoked to a plough, 
because then she is working for the family, but he would forbid 
her, if he could, to enter any profession that would make her inde- 
pendent of the family. She is not to practice any art, and if she 
“commences author” it is a sure sign that she is ugly, soured, and 
bitter. In any country where they are allowed to rule, and even in 
any country where they distinguish themselves in art and literature, 
civilization as well as statecraft must be at a standstill. Queen Eliza- 
beth and Maria Theresa were evidently awkward people for a man 
laying down this theory to encounter, so he goes out of his way to 
say that they were not women at all, but men in women’s clothes. 
Moreover, he has no doubt that the Salic law must ultimately pre; 
vail everywhere. 

A woman has no independent existence: he says she is taught 
from childhood to be subordinate to others; she cannot go out by 
herself with propriety; she is not a complete creature till she finds 
a mate. The unlucky women who never find one (more than 400,000 
in Germany) are not to make any kind of career for themselves, 
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either humble or glorious. Each one is to search carefully for rela- 
tives who will give her a corner in their house, and allow her to 
work for them. If no one wants her she may live with other women 
and bring up poor children. He would allow women some education. 
Far be it from him to think that women are to remain in compulsory 
ignorance. But their education is to be “womanly,” and carried on in 
the family. Women teachers in public schools he considered a dan- 
ger to the State, and he would send all girls till they reach their 
twelfth or fourteenth year to the elementary schools, where they 
would be taught by men and associate with bare-footed children. 
Woman, in short, is to learn how to be woman at home, and how not 
to be superwoman in school. She may even have some instruction 
in art and science, but only a limited instruction that will not en- 
croach on her duty to the family. 


The, fate of lonely single women is much on Herr Riehl’s mind. 
What are we to do with them? he asks despairingly. “What is to 
become of the army of innocent creatures, with means, without a 
craft, doomed to an aimless, disappointed life. Shall we shut them 
up in convents? Shall we buy them into Stifts? Shall we send them 
to Australia? Shall we put an end to them?” Quite in the manner 
of Dogberry, he answers his own questions. Let them go their ways 
as before, he says. He knows there is no short cut to social genera- 
tion, and he will not recommend one, not even extirpation. He 
points out that the working women of Germany have never asked 
to be on an equality with men. The lower you descend in the social 
scale the less sharply women are differentiated from men, and the 
worse time women have in consequence. The wife of a peasant is 
only his equal in one respect: she works as hard as he does. Other- 
wise she is his serf. The sole public position allowed to a woman in 
a village is that of gooseherd; while those original minds who in 
other circumstances would take to authorship or painting have to 
wait, if they are peasants, till they are old, when they can take to 
fortune-telling and witchcraft. Herr Riehl admits that the lot of 
women whe they are peasants is not a happy one. He does not 
make the admission because he thinks it of much consequence, but 
because it illustrates his argument that the less “feminine” women 
are the less power they exercise. He has no great fault to find 
with the peasant’s household, where the wife is a beast of burden 
in the field and a slave indoors, bears children in quick succession, 
is old before her time, and sacrifices herself body and soul to the 
family. But he points out that on a higher social plane, where 
women are more unlike men, more distinctively feminine, the position 
they take is more honorable. Yet it is these same “superfeminine” 
women who are foolishly claiming equality with men. 


Herr Riehl’s views expressed in English seem a little behind 
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the times, here and there more than a little brutal. He speaks with 
sympathy of suttee, and he quotes the Volga-Kalmucks with approval. 
This tribe, it seems, “treat their wives with the most exquisite 
patriarchal courtesy; but directly the wife neglects a household duty 
courtesy ceases (for the genius of the house is more important than 
the personal dignity of the wife), and the sinner is castigated (wird 
tiichtig durch-gepeitscht). The whip used, the household sword and 
sceptre, is handed down from generation to generation as a sacred 
heirloom.” I have translated this passage instead of alluding to it, 
because I thought it was an occasion on which Herr Riehl should 
literally speak for himself. * * * * * * * * 


He arrives at some curious conclusions when he discusses the 
German’s habit of turning the beer-house into a sort of club that 
he calls his kneipe. Other races can drink, he says; aber bloss die 
germanischen konnen kneipen—only the German peoples can make 
themselves at home in an inn. What does the Stammgast, the regu- 
lar guest, ask but the ways of home? the same chair every night, the 
same corner, the same glass, the same wine; and where there is a 
Stammtisch the same companions. He sees that family life is more 
or less destroyed when the men of the household spend their leisure 
hours, and especially their evenings, at an inn, but he says that the 
homelike surroundings of the Kneipe prove the German’s love of 
home. In fact, he suggests that even the habitual drunkard is often 
a weak, amiable creature cut out for family life; only he has sought 
it at the public-house instead of on his own hearth. 


Herr Riehl is, in fact, deeply concerned to see amongst his 
countryfolk a gradual slackening of family ties, a widespread selfish 
individualism amongst women, an abdication of duty and authority 
amongst men. His views about women sound outrageous to-day, 
chiefly because he wants to apply them to all women without dis- 
tinction ; and also because they display a total want of consideration 
for the welfare and the wishes of women themselves. But his po- 
sition is interesting, because with some modifications it is the posi- 
tion still taken by the majority of German men; naturally, not by 
the most advanced and intelligent, but by the average German from 
the Spree to the Danube. He thinks that woman was made for 
man, and that if she has board, lodging, and raiment, according to 
the means of her menfolk, she has all she can possibly ask of life. 
When her menfolk are peasants, she must work in the fields; when 
they belong to the middle or upper classes, her place is in the kitchen 
and the nursery. Unless he is exceptionally intelligent he does not 
understand that this simple rule is complicated by modern economic 
conditions, and by the enormous number of women thrown on their 
own resources. He would send them as Herr Riehl did, to the 
kitchens and nurseries of other people; or he would give up the 
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problem in despair, as Herr Riehl did, admitting with a sigh that 
modern humanitarianism forbids the establishment of a lethal cham- 
ber for the superfluous members of the weaker sex. 


The most modern German women are in direct opposition to 
Herr Riehl, and it must be said that some of their leaders are en- 
thusiastic rather than sensible. They are drunk with the freedom 
they claim in a country where women are not even allowed to attend 
a political meeting except with the express consent of the police. In 
their ravings against the tyranny of men they lose all historical 
sense, just as an American does when he describes a mediaeval 
crime as if it had been committed by a European with a twentieth- 
century conscience. 


They charge men with keeping half humanity in a degrading 
state of slavery, and attribute all the sins of civilization to the en- 
forced ignorance and helplessness of women. Their contempt for 
their masters is almost beyond the German language to express, 
eloquently as they use it. They demand equality of education and 
opportunity, but they do not want to be men. Far be such a desire 
from their minds. They mean to be something much better. To 
what a pass have men brought the world, they ask? How much 
better would manners and morals and politics be in the hands of 
women! They repel with indignation the taunt that women have no 
right to govern the State because their bodies are too weak to de- 
fend it. They point out with a gleam of sense and justice that the 
mother of children does serve the State in a supremely important 
way; and for that matter they are willing to take many State duties 
on their shoulders, and to train for them as arduously and regularly 
as men train for the wretched business of killing each other. They 
will not mate with those poor things—modern men—under the exist- 
ing marriage laws. They refuse to be household beasts of burden a 
day longer. Life, life to the dregs with all its joys and all its re- 
sponsibilities, is what they want, and love if it comes their way. 
But not marriage. Young Siegfrieds they ask for, young lions. 
Here one bewildered reader rubbed her eyes; for she had just heard 
Siegfried and the Gétterdammerung again, and sometimes she reads 
in the Nibelungenlied ; and if ever a man won a woman with his club, 
by muscle seemingly, by magic really, but anyhow by sheer bodily 
strength, was not that man Siegfried? and was not that woman 
Brunnhilde? 

Yet here is the last development in women, the woman who 
refuses as an outrage both the theory of masculine superiority and 
the fact so evident in Germany of masculine domination, here is the 
self-constituted superwoman calling as if she was Eve to the prim- 
eval male. It may be perverse of me, but my imagination refuses to 
behold them mated. 
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“Out of thy beautiful life there comes a tone 
Of power, of love, of trust, a prophecy.”—E. R. Sill. 

Mrs. John H. Vincent, wife of Bishop Vincent, Chau- 
tauqua’s Chancellor, died at her home in Indianapolis on the 
31st of March, after an illness extending over two years. 
Although these two years were years of constant suffering, 
her patient courage never failed and at the end death came 
to her in its gentlest form. Mrs. Vincent was a woman of 
rare quality and to her influence Chautauqua owes much. 
She was deeply interested in the movement from the begin- 
ning, spending every summer at Chautauqua except during 
the time when Bishop Vincent was stationed in Ziirich, 
Switzerland, and the last two years when she was confined 
to her home. She was early impressed with the importance 
of the work of the C. L. S. C. and graduated with the Class 
of 1892, entering into its activities most heartily. The fol- 
lowing sketch of her life as it appeared in THe CuHautTavu- 
QUAN WEEKLy and the accompanying portrait taken very 
recently, will be of interest to her many friends as well as to 
that wider circle of readers who have shared in the up- 
building of Chautauqua. 

Elizabeth Dusenbury Vincent, daughter of Henry B. and Caro- 


line Butler Dusenbury, was born February 27, 1832, at Deposit, New 
York. Her girlhood was spent at Portville, Cattaraugus County, 
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Mrs. John H. Vincent and Her Son, George E. Vincent, President 


of Chautauqua Institution. 


New York, where her father was a pioneer lumberman, miller, and 
merchant. She attended the local school, spent two years (1845-47) 
at a private school in Binghamton, New York, and during the years 
1850-52 completed her formal education at the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, New York. In 1854 she taught school at Mac- 
edon, New York, and in 1855 and 1856 was a teacher in the High 
School at Joliet, Illinois. While visiting friends in Joliet in 1857, 
she met Rev. John H. Vincent, to whom she was married a year 
later. The only child of this marriage was born at Rockford, 
Illinois, in 1864, George Edgar Vincent, President of Chautauqua 
Institution and Dean of the Faculties of the University of Chicago 
Reared in the Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Vincent at her marriage 
joined the church of her husband. She was a woman of high ideals, 
of firmness of character and of singular sanity. Those who knew 
her respected her judgment as much as they admired her stead fast- 
ness for righteousness. All her life Mrs. Vincent was an absorbed 
reader of the best literature and up to within a few weeks of the 
end she found solace and even relief from pain in the companion- 
ship of good books. Although she never shared in the organized 
activities of women, Mrs. Vincent took an intelligent interest in 
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public affairs, which she followed regularly in the daily and weekly 
press. Her private philanthropies were unobtrusive, but systematic 
and generous. She disliked parade and shrank from effusiveness of 
phrase and sentiment. One of her last wishes was the half-humor 
ous, half-earnest expression of hope that her husband and son 
would refrain from extravagant eulogy. 


—— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 10 THE CLASS OF IQOQ. 


During the month of May a special circular is sent out 
from the office at Chautauqua to each member of the grad- 
uating class. This circular is entitled “Report Blank and 
Final Address to the Graduating Class.” It contains blank 
spaces for report of the four years’ reading and the seals 
for which, if any, the candidate has made the necessary re- 
turns. The blank contains also the dates of Recognition 
Days at all the Chautauquas with time limit for sending 
in reports. Any member who fails to receive this blank by 
June 1 should notify the office at Chautauqua, New York. 

If you are a 1909 and haven't quite finished your read- 
ing don’t forget that a little extra effort and careful plan- 
ning will enable you to graduate with your class. No writ- 
ten reviews are required. You can graduate honorably 
by simply reporting the four years’ reading, and if you like 
to fill out the review questions later you can add seals to 
your diploma. You will never regret making a special ef- 
fort to finish your course. If you receive your diploma at 
home, you have until next October to finish the reading. 

Recognition Day at Chautauqua for the Class of 1909 
will occur on Wednesday, August 18th. The Baccalaureate 
Sermon will be preached by Chancellor John H. Vincent on 
Sunday preceding Recognition Day. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. 

It has been a pleasant custom in recent years for each 
C. L. S. C. Class to select for its patron saint some person of 
literary eminence, preferably a poet. The 1909’s selection 
of Dante has stimulated many readers to a more attentive 
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study of the Divine Comedy, and as the time of graduation 
approaches others will like to read and re-read this famous 
work, in part at least. Professor Kuhns’ selections in the 
Chautauqua volume “Studies in the Poetry of Italy” give one 
a vivid impression of the quality of the poem, but the best 
possible effect will be gained from reading it entire. This 
is not by any means an impossible task for a busy person, 
and if, while reading, especially beautiful passages are 
marked they can be easily referred to and with each re- 
reading their charm will be the greater. After such an ex- 
perience one will enjoy especially Longfellow’s beautiful in- 
troduction to his translation of the Divine Comedy begin- 
ning : 


“Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 

\ laborer pausing in the dust and heat : 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 

Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 

Kneel to repeat his paternoster o'er.” 


a 


LETTERS FROM THE 1909'S. 


The members of the Dante Class continue to report 
progress, and from their retrospective views of what the 
course has brought to them it is evident that they have been 
stimulated to do much outside reading. Certain of the four 
years’ studies have made a special appeal to these readers 
filling gaps in their education or preparing them for foreign 
travel. Only a few of the multitude of letters received can 
be quoted here, but these are thoroughly representative of 
the class spirit: 

From Cororapo: “I think my most interesting experiences were 
our afternoons with Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Browning and I 
have read aloud to the Class wh'le they worked, Scarlet Letter, 
Tale of Two Cities and others. But personally the congenial work 
has helped me through times of trouble and recently it has helped 
to pull me together from a period of deep sorrow. I feel that I am 
a much stronger wom: nN on account owme«. &. oC". 

From ALABAMA: “I enjoyed the two years with the Circle as 
most of them were congenial friends. As I now live in the country 
I feel the need of such a course more than ever. I hope to be able 
to continue and to take up the Bible course. The course has cost 
me $20 for books and $22 for a dictionary, a total of $42, but I 
feel the benefit derived has been inestimable.” 
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\ member of the Class of 1909 says: “These Thanksgiving and 


Christmas birds have been the means each year of defraying 
my C. L. S. C. expenses.” 


From New York State: “The lighter travel articles have 
been read aloud to the family and “Seen in Germany” is being read 
aloud at the breakfast table. This year’s magazines with the Hol- 
land articles are loaned as fast as they come, to a prospective 
traveler. The four years’ work has filled me with a desire to study 
history and to put in my t'me on the great books that count. Also 
it has helped me to assist a few others in choosing some of the good 
books which THE CHAUTAUQUAN has made me familiar with. The 
Cc. L. S. C. is absolutely the best thing known to keep one from 
that mental slouch which is liable to attack anyone after being out 
of school a few years 

ly Iowa: “I have aimed to read some reference books 
in connection with the lessons, or looked up something outside 
which was explanatory. I have just finished Hugo’s “Ninety Three,” 
Moliere’s “Tartuffe” and “Don Juan.” It may be of interest to say 
that the Chautauqua work was begun by me when three score and 
ten were passed and that I have enjoyed the course very much.” 

From Bon Arr, Vircinia: “As an outcome of a Chautauqua 
Circle we had here some years ago, you may be interested to know 
that we have now quite a flourishing library in a building erected 
especially for it.’ 

From New YorkK State: “I do my reading mostly in the eve- 
ning and sometimes when I have the time at the office where I am 
employed as stenographer. The four years’ reading has been very 
helpful to me as I very much enjoy the meetings of our Circle. 1 
think the discussions I enjoyed most were those in connection with 
Jane Addams’ book “Newer Ideals of Peace,” also “Rational Living.” 
I think indirectly the Chautauqua course interested me in a small 
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public library recently started in Wilmington, N. C., my native town, 
which I visited last fall. There are no Chautauquans down there to 
my knowledge, but think possibly if I could have remained longer 
I might have been instrumental in starting a circle. However, our 
circle is going to send some books down to them, and I know they 
will be very welcome as their library is very limited.” 

From Micuican: “I shall always recall with pleasure ‘A His- 
tory of Greek Art.” At the time I read that book I had the oppor- 
tunity of making frequent visits to the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and my capacity for appreciation of what I saw there 
had been palpably increased because of the C. L. S. C. I am looking 
forward to future Chautauqua readings with delight.” 

From New York: “There have been many experiences in 
connection with the course which have given me great pleasure, 
but above all others has been that of being able to keep in touch 
with my daughter in college as I could not have done had it not been 
for the C. L. S.C. It ‘s almost with-a feeling of regret that I finish 
the four years, but I expect always to be a C. L. S. C. reader.” 


‘<=? 


THE LITERATURE OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, author of an article in this num- 
ber of THE CHAUTAUQUAN series on “The Friendship of 
Nations,” is one of the vice presidents of the American 
Peace Society and editor of the International Library series 
of books devoted to the cause of peace. Last February, 
Mr. Mead-made an extended “peace tour” through the South 
and West giving addresses before business and professional 
men, college students, and others. His article in this num- 
ber leaves nothing to be desired in the way of suggestions 
for the observance of International Peace Day on May 18. 
His review of the literature of the peace movement is most 
valuable, not merely for its discrimination but for the im- 
pression it leaves with us of far-seeing men and women who 
through even the dark centuries have persistently cherished 
the ideal of world brotherhood. 


= 


THE SECOND NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, CHICAGO, MAY 3-5, 
1909. 

The First National Peace Congress, held in New York 
City in 1907, undoubtedly as Mr. Mead says, “the largest 
peace demonstration which the world has seen,” is to be fol- 
lowed by a Second National Peace Congress to be held in 
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Chicago May 3-5 of this year. One of the objects of this 
congress is to consider what subjects should be taken up by 
the Third Hague Conference. Speakers of world-wide 
reputation will be present from many lands and it is believed 
that this congress will contribute not a little to the progress 
of the world. One of its sessions will be devoted to 
women’s interest in the Peace Movement and a letter sent 
out by the Committee on Women’s Organizations contains 
the following appeal closing with the urgent request that 
every woman’s organization should send a delegate: 


The National Peace Congress, which will be held in Chicago 
the beginning of May, is an event in which women especially should 
be interested and to which they should give very hearty co-operation. 
The Peace Movement is of vital importance to women, not alone 
because of the loss of father, husband or son, but also because to 
the grief°of such loss is added the economic pressure which war 
lays on the women of the country. In all those lands where large 
standing armies are a part of the government, economic conditions 
are especially hard on women, as they, by their labor, must sup- 
plement the lack of the labor of men who leave their homes to be- 
come soldiers. More and more throughout the civilized world the 
Peace Movement is making its way and the interdependence of the 
nations is being constantly emphasized by the extension of industry 
and commercial intercourse. As war is the destroyer of the home, 
so it behooves women, the home makers, to do all in their power to 
further the cause of arbitration and fraternity among nations. 


An urgent appeal also to all societies and organizations 
including peace and arbitration societies, state and city gov- 
ernments, bar associations, chambers of commerce, colleges, 
clubs of every kind, law schools, labor organizations, etc., to 
send official delegates to this Congress, has been issued by 
the general committee, and circulars setting forth the plans 
of the Congress can be secured from the Secretary, R. L. 
Melendy, 174 Adams street, Chicago. 

It is hoped that many Chautauqua Circles will find it 
convenient to send delegates. The reports of this Congress 
can be made a very telling feature of local celebrations of 
International Peace Day. 


RECENT NEWS OF INTERNATIONAL FRATERNITY. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN is glad to indorse very heartily 
Mr. Mead’s suggestion that our readers make the acquain- 
tance of The Advocate of Peace. Single copies of this most 
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interesting publication can be secured for ten cents each 
from the office at 31 Beacon street, Boston, Mass., and the 
latest numbers from January to April are very important for 
Circles planning to celebrate International Peace Day. The 
March number gives some statements of the influence of our 
“big fleet” which show the unfriendly side of the adventure. 
One of these is the fact that the Argentine Congress has 
voted seventy-five million dollars to rebuild its fleet as soon 
as the disarmament treaty with Chile expires this spring. 
In this number appears also a remarkable address on “Inter- 
national Fraternity,” recently delivered in Chicago by 
Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, and a group of articles on the growth of navies with 
protests against the action of the United States in this re- 
gard. “Peace and the Churches” presents a possibility of a 
united movement by the nearly two hundred thousand Am- 
erican churches which would have incalculable influence 


upon public opinion. 
= 


The crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star is Brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 

Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race; 

And till it come we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves! 


—E. Markham. 
—d 


THE NEW HAND BOOK OF SPECIAL COURSES. 


It is very desirable that every C. L. S. C. reader should 
possess himself of the new Special Course hand book, which 
can be secured by writing to The Chautauqua Press, Chau- 
tauqua, New York. The four years’ course is naturally the 
most popular of all the C. L. S. C. courses, but every Chau- 
tauquan will find it advantageous to have a clear idea of the 
opportunities for study represented by the special courses. 
Many C. L. S. C. members have leisure and like to employ it 
in particular lines of study. Graduates want to add seals to 
their diplomas and at the same time investigate further 
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some of the subjects suggested by the four years’ course. 
Bible students are anxious for well organized arrangements 
for Bible study from a progressive point of view. Clubs 
outside of the C. L. S. C. constantly apply to Chautauqua 
for courses in history, art, or foreign travel. Let every 
member be posted upon this important side of the C. L. S. C. 
work. If there are clubs in your town send for extra copies 
of the hand book and see that each club leader is supplied. 
In the way you will help to extend the work of Chautauqua. 
«2 
OUR COMING CLASSICAL YEAR. 

A hint of the study plans for the coming C. L. S. C. 
Classical Year will make every reader eager to finish the 
Modern European Course in good time to be ready to en- 
joy the readings of 1909-10. It seems to be generally agreed 
that our study of “The Friendship of Nations” this year 
has given us a world outlook most important at the present 
time. Next year we shall take up another subject of ab- 
sorbing interest, “Woman in the Progress of Civilization” 
which will form the leading series in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
The Reading Journey will conduct us through Egypt and 
our art study series cover Historic Types of Architecture 
from the Egyptian up to the Gothic. The required books 
will introduce us to the life of the classical world under most 
fortunate auspices. “The Greek View of Life” and “Social 
Life at Rome,” will be still further illuminated by Homer’s 
“Tliad” and “Odyssey” in a delightful English translation, 
and our science book, “The Friendly Stars,” will show us 
that it is as simple a matter to know the stars as to know 
the residents of our own block. It will make us rather 
ashamed that we haven’t taken the trouble, and very little 
trouble it is, to know our celestial neighbors. The “Topical 
Outline” for the year giving details, bibliographies, etc., has 
been mailed recently to every circle, so that arrangements 
can be made with local librarians to add to their libraries 
such books as may be desired. Any individual reader can 
also secure this outline upon application to the office of the 
Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, New Yor’ 
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89’s VICENNIAL. 

If you are a member of Class of ’89, be sure to let the 
Committee on the Vicennial know of your interest in the 
plans of the class. All members are urged to write letters of 
greeting to notify the secretary whether they expect to 
be able to attend the exercises or not. The class is planning 
for a great celebration of its twentieth anniversary in Au- 
gust. Address the secretary, Miss E. Louise Savage, 27 
Rowley street, Rochester, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


See the offer below to all enrolled members of the C. 
L. S. C. for an original article on “The United States of the 
World.” 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JUNE 
FIRST WEEK. 


In THe CHautauguan: “The Friendship of Nations,’ Chapters 
XI, XII, and XIII. Internationalism as an Ideal for the 
Youth of America, The Literature of the Peace Movement, 
A Peace Perspective. “A Reading Journey in the Hollow- 
Land,” Chapter IX. “Dutch Art and Artists,’ Chapter IX. 
The Nineteenth Century Painters of Landscapes and Marines. 


4 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLOSING PROGRAM OF THE YEAR. 


Any one of the several different features of our year’s work 
may be emphasized in a closing program. “The Friendship of Na- 
tions” series will of course be the inspiration of any International 
Peace Day celebrations, and many circles may like to make this the 
climax of the year’s programs. One suggestion in addition to those 
already offered may be made a very interesting feature. Let every 
member of the Circle try to work out a scheme for a “United States 
of the World,” showing as many interesting possibilities which would 
result from such a Federation as his imagination can conjure up. 
There is really a surprising number of enterprises for the good of 
the human race which might be expected to grow out of such condi- 
tions. The article by Mr. Charles Beals on “International Fra- 
ternity” in the Advocate of Peace for March is full of suggestions. 
See striking facts in April World Today, “What Our Navy Costs Us.” 
The best one of the Circle papers could be read and one or more 
published in the local paper. It is worth while putting before peo- 
ple’s minds interesting possibilities of peace instead of merely de- 
claiming against the weaknesses of war. THE CHAUTAUQUAN will 
be glad to see these papers and to the reader who sends in the best 
paper embodying the largest number of practical ideas before June 
1st a set of books for the coming year and a subscription to THE 
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CHAUTAUQUAN will be sent free of charge. This offer is not re- 
stricted to Circles. It is open to individual readers as well. The 
articles should contain over one thousand words, but not exceed two 
thousand. Send articles to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

The Dutch features of the course lend themselves admirably 
to tableaux. The picturesque costumes can be copied without great 
expense and a series of living pictures from famous Dutch artists 
could be worked out which would make a charming evening’s en- 
tertainment. 

A local reader might be secured to give selected readings from 
some of the great masterpieces read during the year, or an illus- 
trated lecture on Holland could be arranged to which friends could 
be invited. There are advantages in making the closing meeting 
attractive to outsiders who may thereby be won for new Chau- 
tauquans. 


REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON JUNE READINGS. 


“THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS,” CHAPTER II. INTERNATIONALISM AS 
AN IDEAL FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA. 


i. What ideals have in the past stimulated the youth of Am- 
erica? 2. What two ideals at the present time make their appeal 
to the youth of every country? 3. How and why is the appeal of 
these two ideals felt in Russia and in America? 4. Show how 
applied science has outstripped applied friendship. 5. Why does 
the peace ideal seem insufficient as a motive force? 6. What is 
the American political idea? 7. How may this be applied to the 
world at large? 8. What was the effect of the French Revolution 
upon the rest of Europe? 9. How may the colleges of America 
help to bring about world federation? 10. Why are they peculiar- 
ly fitted-to do this? 

CHAPTER I2. THE LITERATURE OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 

1. What does the Bishop of Hereford regard as the contribu- 
tion of the United States to the peace movement? 2. What im- 
portant addresses on Internationalism were given by Charles Sum- 
ner? 3. What contributions to the peace cause were made by Chan- 
ning? 4. What later men have been conspicuous in their con- 
demnation of the war spirit? 5. Show the religious origin of the 
peace movement. 6. What famous book was called out by the 
Boer War and what story illustrates the barbarity of European war 
in the nineteenth century? 7. What was Kant’s view of the com- 
ing of universal peace? 8. Show how men of six different nations 
through a period of six centuries have been planning for universal 
peace. 9. What claim to real greatness has William Ladd? ro. 
What important English books in recent years have considered 
international questions from the economic standpoint? 11. What 
was the character of Jean de Bloch’s great work? 12. What 
parallel may be traced between the anti-slavery movement and the 
peace cause? 13. What striking facts are brought out in Bridg- 
man’s “World Organization?” 19. What two International Peace 
Congresses have met in this country? 20. What may be said of 
the National Congress in New York in 1907? 21. Show the value 
of the Lake Mohonk conferences. 22. What is the Association for 
International Conciliation? 


CHAPTER 13. A PEACE PERSPECTIVE. 
1. What was the origin of the “Old and New?” 2. Show how 
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the cause of war gains from being organized. 3. Tell Dr. Hale’s 
story of the “Mere Idealists.” 4. How does the civil war appear 
as we look back upon it? 5. Illustrate the oneness of the world. 
6. Describe the International Congress of American States and its 
results. 7. What effect had this upon the idea of a permanent 
tribunal? 8. What influence was exerted by the Lake Mohonk 
ee mea 9. How did the permanent tribunal finally come 
about? 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH THE HOLLOW-LAND. PART IX. 


1. What are the chief objects of interest at The Hague? 2. 
What historic events are associated with the “House in the Wood?” 
3. Note some of the attractions of this palace. 4. What may be 
said of the character of the Queen and her relations with her peo- 

le? 5. Describe a day in the life of the upper classes. 6. What 

is a typical Dutch menu? 7. What customs are indicated by the 
“Aanspreker” and the “Klopper?” What are some features of a 
Dutch church service? 9. Describe a Dutch farm house of the best 
sort. 


DUTCH ART AND ARTISTS. CHAPTER IX. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
PAINTERS OF LANDSCAPES AND MARINES. 


1. Who were the four pioneers of modern Dutch painting, and 
in what field is each eminent? 2. What woman artist takes high 
rank? 3. In what respect did the work of Jongkind show a unique 
quality? 4. How did he rank with other artists of his time? 5. 
What title has been bestowed upon Roelofs? 6. What is his theory 
of landscape painting? 7. How did his admiration for Troyon 
affect his work? 8. What influence had his stay in Belgium upon 
him? 9. What relation can be traced between the Barbizon School 
and the Modern Dutch painters? 10. What English painter in- 
fluenced the Barbizon group? 11. In what respect had the latter 
gone beyond the seventeenth century Dutchmen? 12. What char- 
acteristics are very pronounced in the work of Weissenbruch? 13. 
How does it compare with that of Mesdag? 14. What difference 
is noticeable between the methods of Troyon and of Mauve in the 
treatment of animals? 15. In what other respects did Mauve show 
his originality? 16. Who are some of the less famous but ad- 
mirable painters of this modern landscape group? 17. What is 
known of the life and work of Matthew Maris? 18. Describe the 
art of William Maris. 19. What is true of the cloud effects pro- 
duced by James Maris? 20. Compare his art with that of Mauve 
and Israels. 21. Describe the difference in technique between the 
seventeenth century and nineteenth century painters of atmosphere 
and light. 22. In what other respects do the nineteenth century 
painters exhibit the modern spirit? 


= 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Who was Charles Sumner? 2. Who was Channing? 3. 
With what famous struggle in England is Cobden associated? 4 
What official positions has John W. Foster held? 5. What present- 
day king has been called “a king among diplomats, and a di 
among kings?” 

1. Where is the residence of the Dutch Court in summer? 


iplomat 
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2. In what church did the Dutch people place a beautiful stained 
glass window to commemorate the Queen‘s coronation? 3. What 
historic figures appear in the design of this window? 4. What is 
the Binnenhof? 5. Of what two dark tragedies was the B’nnenhof 
witness? 6. How do the names of the streets of The Hague sug- 
gest the history of the country? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MAY READINGS. 


1. In 1889 by William Randall Cremer and Frederic Passy. 
2. Locksley Hall, Tennyson. 3. Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chili, Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Brazil, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaraugua, Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and Cuba. 

1. Wheat, Indian corn, raw materials, petroleum and mar- 
garin. 2. Sugar, tin foil, herring, and earthenware. 3. A family of 
Dutch printers who established presses at Amsterdam, Leyden and 
elsewhere. They were celebrated for the accuracy and beauty of 
their typography. They published excellent editions of many of 
the classic authors, the Greek New Testament, etc., in all fully 
1,600 .works. 4. The law which determines the path of a ray of 
light in passing from one medium to another. 5. The Fifth Dutch 
Governor of New Netherlands, 1634-47. 


‘= 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


Several works of art by modern Dutch masters had been hung 
on the walls of the room where the members of the Round Table 
gathered. “The pictures,” explained Pendragon, “have been 
loaned by one of our members who could not be present to-day, but 
sent them to take her place. She and her husband have followed 
the art series together all the year with great enjoyment and bought 
the pictures to celebrate, as she said, an epoch in their lives.” 

“T’ve made a discovery in connection with this art study,” said 
a reader from Illinois. “It’s what one of my friends calls the ‘picture 
shop habit.’ I’ve always enjoyed looking in the picture shop windows, 
but never thought of going inside. My business requires much 
traveling and I often have spare time. This year I’ve hunted up 
the local picture gallery wherever I could find one and examined 
the Dutch paintings. In one town where there was no gallery they 
sent me to a local picture dealer who I found had a hobby for Dutch 
pictures. He showed me some very interesting things and I spent 
a delightful hour. In the very large cities most of the picture deal- 
ers have private galleries and very often small exhibitions of the 
works of a single artist and they can usually tell me what other 
exhibitions are open. I never before realized what an increasing 
source of pleasure the study of pictures could become. My family 
take a great interest in these investigations and when I get home 
almost the first question they ask is about my picture adventures.” 
“It seems to be the old story of literature and life,” commented 
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a graduate member. “Chautauqua woke me up to its value twenty years 
ago. Whenever I practise it I’m conscious of growing and when I 
get lazy and don’t think about what I read or try to use it in some 
way I have a sense of dropping behind.” 

“We are glad to have to-day,” said Pendragon, “the report of 
the Cincinnati S. H. G. reunion which was held too late to be heard 
from at our last meeting. The president, Miss O’Conncll, a member 
of the Pioneer Class of ’82, will tell the story.” “Our reunion was 
a grand success,” responded the delegate. “We held it in ‘The 
Alms and Doepke Tea Room’ in Cincinnati at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. There were forty-nine present and the responses to the 
toasts were very felicitous. Here is our program: 


“Chautauqua Experiences.” Captain John A. Johnson, ’8s. 

Recitation. Miss Nelle Allan. 

“Bishop John H. Vincent's Achievement.” Professor G. B. 
Bolenbaugh, ’95. 

“Utilized Moments” by an “outside Barbarian.” Dr. G. M. 
Siewers. 

“Advice from the Semi-civilized” by one of the number. Rev. 
Gervaise Roughton, Pastor Wesley Chapel. 

“Inducements to Enter the Charmed Circle. A word to the 


, 


Barbarians.” Miss Anna L. Foerster, ’go. 
Recitation. Miss Nellie Allan. 
“Mr. Lewis M'ller and his work.” Mrs. John D. Park, ’84. 


The graduate color, garnet, was much in evidence. Graduate 
badges had been drawn forth from their hiding places and were 
worn with enthusiasm, and the chairman of our banquet committee, 
Miss Wood, had provided red carnations in abundance. Among the 
speakers was one member, Miss Brown, who had been present at 
Chautauqua when the C. L. S. C. was organized thirty years ago. She 
was regarded much as if she were the heroine of a mythical past! 
One of the features of our reunion which made it so interesting 
was the fact that we had tried to reach all the graduates in the vicini- 
ty of Cincinnati. We secured the addresses from the office at 
Chautauqua and sent invitations. A number came who had never 
attended a graduate rally and they were delighted to meet other 
Chautauquans. It’s a good way to make people feel how real the 


Chautauqua spirit is.” 


“TI learn from various sources of new S. H. G.’s that are likely 
to be formed during the year,” said Pendragon. “One of the most 
recent of these societies is that at Beloit, Kansas, where a summer 
Chautauqua is also held. The local circle has had a large member- 
ship for the past year and lately an S. H. G. has been formed. They 
are giving special attention to THE CHAUTAUQUAN series, holding four 
round tables during the year and making a study of some of Shake- 
speare’s plays. The interest is reported as very strong. There are 
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many more among the older graduate societies, Creighton, Pa.; 
Warren, Carrollton, New London, Ohio, and others, but from these 
we cannot have extended reports at this time.” 

“Quite a notable reunion has been held within the past few 
weeks by the Chautauqua Circle of Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, 
which has been celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary,” he con- 
tinued, “and we are prepared to offer our congratulations.” 


“We have never formed an S. H. G.,” said the delegate, “I sus- 
pect because our original circle has proved so congenial to a great 
number of our graduates. You can’t think how impressive it was to 
have the history of our twenty-five years gathered up and set be- 
fore us as was done at our reunion by Mrs. C. B. Seely, one of the 
founders of the circle. There was only a triangle the first year. 
Mrs. B. E. Staples at whose home we held our eventful reunion on 
the third of February was another and Miss Eva Gilday a well 
known teacher in Jersey Shore, the third. They had to fill all of the 
offices themselves that first year! But the circle rapidly widened af- 
ter that. In all we have had one hundred and ten members, twenty- 
four of whom have graduated and we have held approximately nine 
hundred meetings. During these twenty-five years our Chautauqua 
households have had thirteen visits from the stork. We feel that 
those were fortunate little strangers who were born into a Chautau- 
qua world. The C. L. S. C. is a matter of course to them. We 
varied our more serious studies which were pursued with zeal I 
assure you, with diversions of different sorts: social affairs, lec- 
tures, banquets, concerts, and picnics. Our one Christmas sleigh ride 
was a memorable event. We sang Chautauqua songs going and 
coming and Miss Gilday’s epigrammatic response to roll call that 
night expressed our feelings exactly: 

The Chautauqua Circle of Jersey Shore 

Is composed of twelve members and not one more; 
It is made up of beauty, intelligence, worth, 

The cream of the place, the salt of the earth! 

“We held public graduation exercises for some of the classes 
and anniversary banquets and one of our most cherished memories 
is Bishop Vincent’s visit to Jersey Shore, his lecture and the de- 
lightful reception and talk from him afterwards. He also sent us a 
beautiful letter of greeting for our anniversary. You should have 
heard the toasts at our banquet. They were very bright and repre- 
sented a large numbez of the classes from ’85 to 1912. We all felt 
at the close of the evening that Chautauqua really meant more in 
our lives and in that of the community than we had ever fully 
appreciated.” 

“An interesting practical experiment has recently been tried by 
the members of the Circle at Moundsville, W. Va.,” said Pen- 
dragon, as he unfolded a letter containing a number of clippings. 
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“While they were studying ‘The Short Story’ in our ‘Studies in 
European Literature’ it was suggested that they try writing stories 
themselves and see if was as easy as it appeared! The president 
of the Circle has sent the enclosed clipping, for the editor of the 
Moundsville Echo is a member of the Circle, and printed all of the 
stories, hence the writers were able to see their ‘efforts’ in print. 
There were ten of these. You may like to look them over after- 
wards and speculate as to the personalities of the people who wrote 
them. They show considerable variety—romantic, psychological, 
humorous, etc. One, I learn is to appear in The Sunday School 
Times, possibly the incident from real life wherein a horse teaches 
the Sunday-school lesson. We have time for but one here, the 
‘Confessions of a Chautauquan,’ a study in literary appreciation: 


_ “Once upon a time there was a woman to whom had been 
given the task of writing an original story by the next Monday eve- 
ning. A whole week, thought she; surely half an hour is suffi- 
cient time in which to dash off a I‘ttle gem, or maybe several, and 
then select the brightest.. 

‘*When some days had passed she found a little time for the 
task and concluded to follow a favorite style of Maupassant and 
have the effect one of mystery. But somehow the story was slow in 
suggesting itself. “I'll try again,” said she, “perhaps this is one of 
my off days which I understand all literary people experience.” 

; “The Hawthornesque seemed attractive, but when wrestled 
with awhile, she reluctantly admitted a strange lack of streugth in 
style, description and psychological workings, and Poe was equally 
discouraging, for she could not remember her last nightmare. 
Meanwhile time was passing. “This thing is not so easy as it looks, 
but, happy thought, anything funny is always appreciated and if 
there is any humor lurking in my system I'll seize and drag it 
forth and make it face the light of day.” Alas if there was ever any 
there it was not at home when she called. 

“*Thinking perhaps that her peculiar style of literary genius 
would find best expression in character sketches, simple little stories 
touched with local color, etc., she attempted work on this line and 
soon changed her mind as she viewed the result. After many other 
efforts, like struggling to grasp something that was not there, vain 
strivings to take from the plenteous material all around (and simply 
record it as a readable story), she at last realized the truth of the 
old saying, “You can’t get blood out of a turnip.” Besides the time 
was up.” 

“Our Circle hasn’t reported lately,” said the delegate from the 
“Outlook” Circle of Mt. Vernon, New York, “but we have had a 
fine winter’s work. Our Circle in spite of recent changes among 
us numbers thirty enthusiastic members. We follow the programs 
quite closely, but occasionally make detours into bypaths when in- 
teresting people come our way. Such an evening we had in Janu- 
ary when a Hindu of the Brahmin caste, a graduate of Harvard, 
gave us a most interesting talk on India and her needs. At one of 
our February meetings we devoted the evening to the two musi- 


cians, three poets. two statesmen and one scientist, whose 1ooth 
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anniversaries come this year. Our program committee who are ap- 
pointed for one month make a record of the special work which 
each member contributes to the Circle program during the year. 
Our critic, Miss Babcock, keeps us on our mettle and our Press 
Correspondent, Miss Holder, keeps the public informed of our activi- 
ties.” 

“Circles are fortunate who are able to invite specialists in this 
way,” said Pendragon, “and a little forethought will often make 
such occasions possible. They give a reality to current events 
which impresses them upon us. This clipping from the Circle of 
Rowley, Mass.,” he continued, “refers to a fine paper given by one 
ot their members on ‘The Physical Features and Plant Life of Our 
Foreign Possessions.’ The Circle invited one of the Newbury- 
port ministers to give them an address on ‘St. Bernard of Clairvaux.’ 
The Newburyport News in a brief editorial comments upon 
the intellectual influence exerted by the Rowley Chautauqua Circle 
and other literary clubs in that vicinity.” 


‘= 


“You can hardly guess how we are working the Chautauqua 
idea,” said a member from Brooklyn, somewhat apologetically, “but 
our field is as different from that in many smaller towns as can 
be imagined. We belong to the Brooklyn, New York, branch of the 
Naval Y. M. C. A. and our circle of twelve is really conducted 
not so much for the material in the books as for the purpose of 
giving our men experience in public speaking! Of course we are 
being educated in other respects also in spite of ourselves, but we 
want the Round Table to know how workable the course is in many 
ways. We have conferences every two weeks with speakers who talk 
for ten minutes on the subjects assigned them and then a general 
discussion by the whole circle of twelve members. We change of- 
ficers, except the secretary, at every meeting, and have a standing 
committee of three elected once a year who arrange the conferences 
and assign the subjects.” 


The costume of the next speaker indicated her occupation. “I 
represent a circle of four,” she said, “in the hospital of Baldwins- 
ville, Massachusetts, two doctors and two trained nurses. We meet 
once a week to quiz each other and discuss the previous week’s 
reading. We find these little talks very profitable and as one of our 
number was in Europe for five months quite recently, she recounts 
many interesting experiences which bear on the course. We have 
access to a number of books and magazines and pass them around as 
the chance offers.” 

“Don’t leave New England without letting Barre, Vermont, re- 
port, please,” said the next speaker. “We haven't done so for a long 
time. In fact we don’t take the full course, but we’re an old circle 
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and we are studying THe CHAUTAUQUAN most diligently, eighteen 
of us. We're all housekeepers, doing our own sewing and mother- 
ing our families and trying to keep in touch with the outside world 
through THe CHAUTAUQUAN and its helps. The Holland trip and the 
Dutch art series are very fine. We are planning a Domestic Science 
afternoon soon and are to give it a Dutch character so far as we can. 
We often read aloud in the circle and find the course full of de- 
lightful material.” 

A member from Wilmar, Minnesota, emphasized particularly the 
pleasure they had found in the Art course. “We use the questions 
with each set of studies,” she explained, “looking up specially in- 
teresting topics for additional information. We have the magazine 
Masters in Art dealing with the Dutch artists. Each member takes 
a magazine and gives a talk on one of the artists, passing it around 
for each one to see the pictures and after the club is through with 
it any member may borrow it to examine at her leisure. We all act 
in turn as critics and it is very seldom that anyone is absent or 
unprepared.” 


The Esperanto Address-Book 


The first yearly address-book of the members of the Esperanto 
Association of North America has just been issued by the Associa- 
tion, and is especially interesting since this is the first list of organ- 
ized Esperantists that has ever been published in America. 

The list includes only those Esperantists who have been ac- 
tively enough interested in the promotion of the study and use of 
the international language to have their names inscribed upon the 
roll of the Association, by contributing the small membership fee 
of twenty-five cents which is asked of all persons interested in the 
Esperanto movement. Naturally, there are very many persons in 
the United States who have never even heard of the Association, 
although they appreciate the desirability and great usefulness of 
Esperanto, and wish it to become officially what it already is unoffi- 
cially, the international language not only of the future but of the 
present. This fact is attested by the enormous number of Esperanto 
text-books and general literature handled by certain book firms 
dealing in Esperanto supplies during the past year, as well as by the 
significant fact that no one now-a-days asks “What is Esperanto, 
anyway?” although even a year ago people did not feel that such 
a question betrayed any great ignorance. At the present time every- 
one is sufficiently acquainted with the international language idea 
to understand what Esperanto is, whether he has studied the lan- 
guage at all or not. 

The list of members in this address-list is arranged in the ter- 
ritorial divisions which have been made, and then in the clubs to which 
a majority of the members belong. Individual members are listed 
as such. The list is preceded by the names of the officers and the 
addresses of the headquarters of the Association (3981 Langley 
Ave.. Chicago), and also by the Constitution of the Association, in 
parallel columns of Esperanto and English. 
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A Short Course in Esperanto. 





IX. 


(Concluding Lesson.) 


Unu tagon, la infano diris al la patrino, 

“Mi volus iri al la kamparo, por viziti 

la avinon. Cu vi permesos al mi ke mi 
iru?” 

“Tes, 


mia infano,” respondis la patrino, 


“Mi permesos, se la vetero estos bela, 
sed mi ne permesos, se pluvos.’ 

“Mi dankas vin, kara patrino, diris la 
infano 


La sekvantan tagon, la estis tre bela, kaj 
la infano volis iri tuj por fari la vizi- 
ton al sia avino. 

Gajninte la permeson de s 

La infano sin pretigis por 
kurson. 

Li surmetis la Capelon kaj la surtuton, 

kaj metis en sian monujeton iom da 


mono 


2 patrino 
fari la eks- 








kiun la patrino afable donis al li, 

kaj goje foriris de la hejmo, post li 
ameme kisis la patrinon kaj adiaiis 
sin. 

Li rajdis al la stacidomo sur la tram- 
veturilo, kaj tiam li iris al la oficejo 


bileton. 

nomon de la vilago kie lia 
~— la monon al la 
cevis bileton por 


bileta, por aceti sian 
Dirante la 
logas, li 
endisto, kz 
jagi tien. 





Tiam li iris 


} 
man 


al la stacidomestro, 
al li la horon 
riros 

lomestro 


kaj de- 


je kiu la vago- 


naro f¢ 


respondis, “Vi havas 
gu mpon poren iri la vagonaron 
antaii « iI gi foriros de la stacidomo.” 





tuj kuris al la 


vagonaro, kaj 
gin. 





Jus kiam la infan sidigis en sia sego, oni 
sonorigis la sonorilon, kaj la vagonaro 
komencis antateniri. 

La infano tre gojis ke li ne maltrafis la 

vagonaron, Car se li estus maltrafinta 
gin, li estus devinta atendi preskaii tri 
horojn gis la foriro de alia vagonaro 
al tiu vilageto kie la avino logas. 


Baldaii la 


konduktoro eniris en la vag- 





One day the child said to his mother, 

“T should like to go to the country, to 
visit my grandmother. \Vill you per- 
mit me to go?” 

“Yes, my child,” answered his mother, 

“I shall let you, if the weather is fine, but 
not if it rains.” 

“T thank you, 
child. 


dear mother,” said the 


The next day, the weather was very fine, 
and the child wished to go at once to 
make the visit to his grandmother 

Having obtained his mother’s permission 

the child made ready to take the trip. 

and and 


He put on his hat overcoat, 





put into his little purse some money, 
which his mother had kindly given 
him, and joyously went away from his 
home, after he had affectionately 
kissed his mother and said good-bye 
to her. 

rode to the station on the street car, 


and then went to the 


buy his ticket. 
ving the name of the village where 
his grandmother lives, he gave the 
ney to the ticket-seller, and re- 
: thither. 


ticket-office to 


aster, and 
which the train 


Then he 
asked him the hour at 
would 

he station master answered, 
just the time to vet on the 
fore it pulls 


went to the station m 


“You have 
train be- 
out of the station.” 


The child in 
ind got upon it 

Just when the child was sitting down in 
his seat, the bell was | 


ri he train, 


4 1 
mediately ran to t 


rung, and the 
train began to go forward 

The child was very glad that he had not 
missed the train, for if he had missed 
it, he would we been compelled to 
wait almost three hours until the de- 
parture of another train to that little 
village where his grandmother lives. 

Soon the 


conductor entered the car, to 
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onon, por ekzameni kaj preni la vojag- 
biletojn de la veturantoj. 

La infano metis la manon en la poSon, 
kaj eltiris sian bileton, 

kaj donis gin al la konduktoro, kiam tiu 
ci alproksimigis. 

La kondoctoro prenis la_bileton, kaj 
zorge ekzamenis gin, 

kaj tratrius gin per sia truigilo, 

kaj metis gin en la poson, 

Tiam li eltiris malgrandan rugan bikar- 
teton el alia poso, 

kaj enpuSis gin sub la ¢apela rubando 
de la ¢apelo la infano, kiun li estis 
metinta sur la sego flanke de si. 

. 


Post tiu ¢i formalajo, 

la infano sin metis proksime al la fenes- 
tro, por elrigardi kaj vidi la interesajoj 
lati la vojo, 

Li alrigardis la farmbienojn, kie la viroj 
laboradis en la kampoj, 

kaj kie la brutaro sin pastis. 


Kiam la vagonaro preterpasis 

la brutaro iam timigis, 

kaj Cirkaiikuris kaj galopis tien kaj reen 
en la kampoj, 
malgrati la fakto ke Ciutage tiu sama 
vagonaro bruege preterpasis, je la 
sama horo, kaj de la sama direkto. 


Tio ¢i multe amuzis la infanon kaj li 
ridetis rigardante la malsagajn ani- 
malojn. 

Tiam li rigardis la telagrafajn stangojn, 

kiuj Sajne movis preter la vagonaro, 

kvankam li sciis ke ili vere ne movis, 
sed restis dum la vagonaro mem rapi- 
dis antatien. 

Li sciis ke tio ¢i estas nur optika iluzio, 
¢ar foje la patrino klarigis gin al li. 


Fine la vagonaro alvenis ¢e la vilageto 
kie logas la avino, 

kaj la infano surmetis la Capelon el 
kiu la konduktoro jam elprenis la 
rugan tratruitan karteton, kiu montris 
ke la veturpago estis pagita, 

kaj tuj post la vagonaro haltis, 
fano deiris de la vagonaro. 


la in- 


Li transiris la peronon, 

kaj sin turnis al la kampara vojo kiu 
finigis ¢e la farmbieno de la avino, 

kaj marSadis lai tiu ¢i vojo. 


Esperanto 


examine and take the tickets 
passengers. 

The child put his hand into his pocket, 
and drew out his ticket, 
and gave it to the conductor, when the 
latter approached. 


of the 


The conductor took the ticket, and ex- 
amined it carefully, 

and punched it with his punch, 

and put it into his pocket. 

Then he drew a small red card out of 
another pocket, 
and punched it twice, and stuck it un- 
der the hatband of the child’s hat, 
which he had laid upon the seat beside 
him. 


After this formality, 
the child placed himself close to the 
window, to look out and see the things 
of interest along the way. 

He looked at the farms, where the men 
were working in the fields, 
and where the cattle were 
(feeding themselves). 


When the train went past the cattle 
sometimes became frightened, and ran 
around and galloped back and forth i 
the fields. 

In spite of the fact that every day that 
same train noisily passed by at the 
same hour, and from the same direc- 
tion. 


grazing 


This greatly amused the child, and he 
smiled, looking at the silly animals. 


Then he looked at the telegraph poles, 
which, apparently, moved past the 
train, although he knew that truly 
they did not move, but stayed still 
while the train hastened forward. 

He knew that this was merely an optical 
illusion, for once his mother had ex- 
plained it to him. 


Finally the train arrived at the little vil- 
lage where his grandmother lives, and 
the child took his hat, from which 
the conductor had already taken the 
red punched card, which ee that 
the child’s fare had been paid, and 
immediately after the train stopped, 
the child got off the train. 


He crossed the platform, 
and turned to the country road which 
led to the farm of his grandmothef, 
and walked along this road. 





